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YOU CAN KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN! 


The crack about your not being able to keep a 
good man down is just as false as it is ancient. 
YOU may be keeping a good man—yourself— 
down, simply hy working for the wrong employer. 
Take stock. Are you making good? If you are, by 
all means stay with your job. If you are not, you 
may as well find a new job that DOES have 
opportunities, where you WILL make good. 


For ten years we have done a flourishing trade 
in men of ability. Progressive companies commis- 
sion us to find men with certain qualifications; we 
find them and receive a well-earned fee from the 
employers. 


Perhaps we’d like to find you. Send for our book- 
let, “To Him That Hath—”. It outlines what we 
have found to be the best methods of picking a 
new job, landing it. “To Him That Hath—” 
costs 25 cents—enough, we hope, to discourage in- 
ferior men. 


Remember, you CAN keep a good man down! 


Tear out this ad, wrap a quarter in it, send today 
for “To Him That Hath—”. Don’t rot in your 
job. ° 
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Steamship companies do not 
advise water shipment where 
rail will serve better. But for 
many commodities and many markets, Water trans- 
portation serves industry more effectively and with 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission, has, upon its own motion, ordered 
an investigation into the operation of the so-called ‘‘Sound lines” by the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. This proceeding is the re-opening of a case decided by the Commission 
in 1918, known as I. C. C. 6469. 


The original proceedings were based upon the Panama Canal Act, which was 
approved April 24, 1912, and which amended Section 5 of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce. In substance, the purpose of the Panama Canal Act is to prevent any 
railroad or other common carrier, subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce, to 
own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest whatsoever in any common carrier 
by water, operated through the Panama Canal or elsewhere with which said rail- 
road or other common carrier does or may compete for traffic. But the Act vests 
in the Commission jurisdiction to determine questions of fact as to the competition, 
or possibility of competition, and it gives the Commission power to permit railroads 
or other common carriers to continue ownership, operation or control of compet- 
ing water carriers, except when operating through the Panama Canal, provided 
such continuance is in the interest of the public, and of advantage to the convenience 
and commerce of the people; and provided further that it does not prevent or reduce 
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| SOUND LINEs STEAMERS UNDER THE HAMMER 


competition. 


Although the re-opening of the case was upon the Commission’s own motion, 
it is interesting to note that it was in all probability inspired by a Bill of Complaint 
filed by one of the independent carriers operating along the New England Coast. 
This independent is outside of the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and able therefore to go its own way as far as rates and services are 
concerned. 


In the previous proceeding, the Commission, after taking into consideration 
the war conditions then existing, granted permission to the New Haven Railroad 
to continue its operation of services by water on Long Island Sound and else- 
where, and found that the services were being operated in the interest of the public 
and were of advantage to the commerce and convenience of the people. The Com- 
mission found that the continued operation by the petitioner would neither prevent, 
exclude, nor reduce competition on the route by water under consideration. 


Those familiar with this proceeding know that the facts show that it is now 
in the public interest to have the “Sound Line” operated by the rail line. If stren- 
uous efforts are not taken to marshal and present these facts separation may take 


in regard to lighterage and other facilities, offered only because of joint operation 
of rail and water lines, will be convinced that forced separation would be disastrous 
to New England shippers. 


It is clear from the tremendous amount of interest which has been exhibited by 
shippers, in the re-opening of this case, that the New England shipping public will 
be well represented at the Boston hearing which at present is scheduled for May 25. 
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Simplitied Practice—an Aid to 
Manutacturers and Distributors 


By EDWIN W. ELY, CHIEF 


Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


HE month of 


Many 
December, 1929, Recommendations 
marked the Promulgated 


eighth anniver- 
sary of the establish- 
ment of the Division of 
Simplified Practice as a 
centralizing agency for 
bringing together the 
various elements of in- 
dustry, and for endors- 
ing and supporting their 
collective efforts  to- 
ward eliminating. the 
waste inherent in over- 
diversification of prod- 
uct. 

That period has seen 
the introduction of an 
organized procedure of 
non-regulatory coopera- 
tion, and its acceptance 
by American business. 
It has seen the simplifi- 
cation movement recog- 
nized as an integral part 


of successful manage- ; . product are conforming 
ment methods. Industry Edwin W. Ely with an_ established 


is constantly improving Rapid development of American in- simplified list of sizes 


the technique of its at- | and varieties to the ex- 
tack on costs of produc- dustry has been attended by wastefu veut of 90 Gar cenk) ac 


tion and distribution, practices, costing millions of dollars better, of the total vol- 
through a growing reli- annually. Mr. Ely tells how a govern- ume of business, it can 
ance upon simplification went agency is assisting industry to be said that the recom- 


and standardization as limi ain nile siti naee mendation is function- 
two of production man- €4!™Minate certain of the avoida ™ ing successfully. To be 


agement’s most power- in manufacturing and distribution. specific, the average ad- 
ful weapons. The effect- herence to twenty-seven 
ive use of these weapons has rewarded Ameri- of the recommendations recently audited was 
can industry in its effort to reduce the spread found to be better than 84 per cent. 

between the prices of raw materials and those The terms “simplification”, “simplified prac- 
of finished products. tice’, “elimination of waste” and “reduction in 


The 105 simplified 
practice recommenda- 
tions now in effect, testi- 
fy conclusively that in- 
terest in simplification 
has continued to spread. 
Evidence of the extent 
of this interest is clearly 
shown in the degree of 
adherence to programs 
which are audited pe- 
riodically, following 
their first year of ac- 
tivity. 

It is futile to expect 
any simplified practice 
recommendation 
to function 100 per 
cent, but when it can be 
demonstrated that man- 
ufacturers, distributors 
and consumers of a 














ee be 


variety”, have become definitely recognized as 
belonging in the vocabulary of industry, show- 
ing that knowledge of this movement is natioen- 
wide in extent. Applications of the principle of 
simplification are to be found on every hand. 
Many of them have come about through the 
initiative of individual firms or groups, in addi- 
tion to those brought about through the con- 
certed activity of entire industries working un- 
der the guidance of the Division of Simplified 
Practice. 


For example a manu- 
facturer of electric 
—————«_«_- imps reduced his va- 
riety of lamps from 1,260 to 180 types. Lamp 
base styles were cut from 179 to 3. It is inter- 
esting to note that he was able to reduce prices 
of lamps one-half, over a period of 12 years, 
and that his sales increased nearly 75 per cent 
in four years. He reduced his transportation 
and warehousing expenses, increased the eff- 
ciency of his employees, and can now supply the 
public with a better lamp for 25 cents than it 
could get in 1909 for one dollar. 

A manufacturer of self-opening and adjust- 
able die-head chasers found that 80 per cent 
of his business came from 2,000 varieties,— 
3.6 per cent of his total line. The other 96.4 


Variety of Lamps 
Reduced 
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Many manufacturers and distrib- 
utors are failing to turn a deaf ear 
to the “cats’ meow”. Companies are 
finding that 80 per cent of their line 
of commodities are parasites which 
are not paying their way. 


per cent, representing 53,000 varieties, 
brought in only 20 per cent of the busi- 
ness. Among other benefits, elimination 
of the latter cut his inventory by $225, 
233, saving him $13,500 a year in inter- 
est charges, and $10,000 in reduced ob- 
solescence costs. 

Other examples of simplification, which 
may be mentioned are: files and rasps, 
forged tools, sheet steel and grinding 
wheels, in the field of mill supplies; and 
construction materials such as hollow 
building tile, roofing slate, face brick and 
so forth. Eaves trough and conductor 
pipe were reduced from 21 varieties to 
16; paving brick sizes sustained a reduc- 
tion of 94 per cent. The entire list of 
simplified sizes and varieties of building 
materials is of great interest to anyone who 
contemplates the erection of a home or other 
building. 


Factual surveys of the 
benefits of simplified 
— , peaches have brought 
out estimates of savings in materials, time 
and labor, which run high into the millions 
of dollars. Fully half of the industries which 
have adopted simplified practice found it diff- 
cult to interpret their benefits in terms of dol- 
lars and cents because of the existence of other 
contributing factors. All agreed, however, that 
the savings and benefits were important and 
none cared to return to the former condition 
of over-diversification. 


Documentary evidence is available in the divi- 
sion of simplified practice to show that simpli- 
fied practice is yielding benefits and savings that 
approximate $300,000,000 a year. Leaders in 
various fields and branches of industry have 
provided the division with conservative esti- 
mates regarding benefits in their respective 
lines. 

In the following typical statements from 
these sources it will be noted that distributors 
as well as manufacturers and consumers are 
directly affected :— 


Factual Surveys 
Made 
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Meta Latu—‘“Dealer’s stocks in sizes of 
lath eliminated under Simplified Practice Rec- 


ommendation No. 3 represented an investment 
of $2,000,000 which they do not now have to 
stock.” 


STEEL REINFORCING BArs—“TIdle stocks of 
manufacturing distributors (of steel reinforc- 
ing bars) have been reduced from 175,000 
to 75,000 tons, with a resulting release of capi- 
tal investment totaling $4,500,000.” 


SHEET STEEL—‘Increased production, with 
fewer machine changes, smaller stocks, and 
lower handling charges are estimated by the 
industry to have saved $4.00 a ton, or a total 
of $2,400,000. When the total effect of the 
program is felt, it is estimated that this sum 
will be increased to $8,000,000.” 


RANGE BoILErs—The general conference of 
October 30, 1923, on range boilers and expan- 
sion tanks, in addition to adopting a simplified 
practice recommendation reducing from 130 
sizes to 13, adopted standards for tappings in 
connection with range boilers and expansion 
tanks used with piping and heating systems. 
This makes it possible for pipe to be cut in 
plumbing and gas shops instead of at the place 
of installation and to complete the entire job 
in about one-half the time formerly required, 
thereby effecting a great saving to the consumer 
on every boiler placed in service. 

The sale of new boilers for the 12 months 
following the adoption of the program was 
estimated at $1,000,000— a conservative fig- 
ure, according to the manufacturers. It was cal- 






SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 
APPLIED TO 


WARENOUSE RECEIPTS 
STOCK DELIVERY 
FORMS — ETC. 

INVOICE , INQUIRY 
AND PURCHASL 
ORDER FORMS 
BANK CHECKS 
NOTES, DEPOSIT 
SLIPS, NOTICES -ETC. 


BUSINESS DOCUMENTS 


EACH PREVIOUSLY MADE 
IN A THOUSAND 
DIFFERENT FORMS 





NOW THERE IS 

ONE STANDARD FORM 
FOR EACH OF 

THESE DOCUMENTS 






AVERAGE REDUCTION'99*%o0 “ESTIMATED 





culated that the immediate saving to the public 
would be $4,000,000. There also was added 
to this initial saving another $1,500,000, repre- 
senting a secondary saving in fuel consumption 
resulting from increased heating efficiencies 
made possible by the new standards, accord- 
ing to engineers in the gas industry. 


Invoices—Thirty-five business corporations 
of average size were asked by the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents to estimate 
what, in the opinion of their officers, might be 
saved in their purchasing and accounting de- 
partments if all invoices received by them were 
on a national standard invoice form. If these 
corporations estimated correctly, the annual 
saving of 25,000 concerns of corresponding 
size in the United States, Canada, and New 
Mexico would amount to $15,500,000. If we 
discount the figure for the purpose of being 
conservative, the potential savings will still run 
into the millions of dollars. 


BaNK Cuecks—lIn 1928 it was estimated 
by the American Bankers Association that 85 
per cent of the bank checks then being issued 
complied with the simplified form. In discussing 
the simplification movement and the savings re- 
sulting from adherence to it, it was stated by 
the Association, that ‘the simplified check re- 
places the heterogeneous shapes and sizes in use 
prior to its development. It is believed by those 
affected that the universal adoption of simpli- 
fied checks will mean a saving of at least $20,- 
000,000 a year in the conduct of the nation’s 
business. 


A 


A survey of the forms used in 
your office, factory or store 
may point the way to fewer 
sizes, dimensions and.varieties. 


v 


A multitude of in- 
quiries from all 
nites: aaa ta warkd, 
both through correspondence and 
personal contact with foreign vis- 
itors to the division, has made it 
necessary for the division to pre- 
pare two publications, “Simplified 
Practice, What It Is and What It 
Offers”, and “A Primer of Simpli- 
fied Practice”. These books not 












Two Pamphlets 
Prepared 
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only serve to answer many typical 
questions, but are being used as text 
books in courses in industrial man- 
agement. Many foreign visitors 
have published articles and books 





concerning this movement and 
there are instances on record where 
foreign countries have lost no time 
in applying the principles of simpli- 
fication to their own products. 
When the work of the Division 
of Simplified Practice was first 
started, industry was inclined to 
believe that simplification was 





merely another name for standard- 
ization. Indeed, during the past 
eight years, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has found that any opposition 
to the movement has invariably 
been the result of misunderstand- 
ing of the true meaning of simpli- 
fied practice. With such misunder- 
standing removed by the actual results shown 
on every hand, the spirit of cooperation in in- 
dustry increased rapidly. 

Manufacturers, distributors and users with- 
in a given industry have shown a growing desire 
to work with each other in solving problems of 
mutual interest. Also, separate industries are 
finding it practicable to work together toward 
the common end of waste elimination, for it 
is now fully appreciated that the producers in 
one industry are the consumers of the products 
of another. 

Manufacturers realize that they cannot fully 
consummate a program of simplification with- 
out the understanding and support of their dis- 






No business can attain complete 
success while burdened with 
superfluous sizes and varieties, 
and unwieldy inventory. 


Progressive distributors quicken 
turnover by eliminating their 
slow-moving items, and concen- 
trating on items that enjoy a 
major demand. 


SIMPLIFICATION 





tributors and consumers, and they have also 
learned that they can cooperate with each other 
in such matters without destroying that desir- 
able element—competition. 

This building-up of confidence in an idea has 
succeeded because all action is based upon vol- 
untary cooperation, initiated and carried on 
by industry itself. 

In 1922 industry was uncertain as to the 
scope of the simplification movement. In 1930 
industry appreciates the fact that simplified 
practice means the reduction of variety in sizes, 
dimensions, and immaterial differences in every- 
day commodities as a means of eliminating 
waste, decreasing costs and increasing profits 
and values in production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. Simplifica- 
tion means concentration upon 
sizes and varieties that are in 
greatest demand. 


Standardi- 
zation, based as 
arenes ‘it 66 Open tochail- 
cal research, tests and experience, 
leads to the determination of sizes, 
quality and performance of a given 
commodity. A list of standards may 
be short or long, but the important 
thing is that each item must be es- 
sentially correct. Such a list is per- 
missive but not mandatory. It 
should be carefully examined from 
the viewpoint of commercial expe- 


Definition of 
Standardization 
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diency, using actual demand as a measuring 
stick. True simplification then consists in select- 
ing from the list those items on which produc- 
tion and sales effort can be concentrated to the 
best advantage of the industry. 

Let us say that there is a list of standards 
covering 800 varieties of a given commodity. 
Each of those standard items may be techni- 
cally correct, but if it can be shown that the 
major demand is for only 160 of those items 
it is obviously unprofitable to carry in stock 
the other 640 items. This would be no reflec- 
tion upon the merits of the 640 items. They 
may, if necessary, be furnished on occasion, 
when nothing else will fill a particular need, but 
the industry will not be justified in establish- 
ing Or maintaining mass production of items for 
which there is only a sporadic, uncertain de- 
mand. 

If any survey shows that 80 per cent of the 
demand is for 20 per cent of the line, it is at 
once evident that 80 per cent of the line is 
made up of so many parasites, not paying their 
way. 

In establishing a simplified practice recom- 
mendation, the manufacturers never desire to 
urge their customers to struggle along with less 
than the former number of varieties. Their 
main purpose is to determine the shortest pos- 
sible list which will adequately cover normal 
demand,—a list that can be modified periodi- 
cally to conform with changing conditions. 


If the producers can definitely determine 
where to emphasize their manufacturing and 
sales policies and where to retrench, they will 
be able to reduce overhead expense and to main- 
tain in a fluid state that capital which formerly 
remained ‘“‘frozen’’ in slow-moving inven- 
tory. 

It should be thoroughly understood that sim- 
plification is not offered either as alternative 
to, nor as a process superior to, standardiza- 
tion. Instead, it may be said that simplification 
is best applied as a logical preliminary step to 
standardization. The former clears away non- 
essentials and provides “elbow-room” in which 
standardization can work to develop products 
which are better,—not merely different. 





Industry has become a 
consistent believer in 
itnammenninnn: Cis. 2n:6: ake 
ful tool for management. The reason why that 
is so and why continued demands are being 
made upon the facilities of the division of sim- 
plified practice, may be explained by listing some 


Advantages of 
Simplification 
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of the specific advantages which should follow 
adoption of and adherence to simplification. 


1. Less capital tied up 


For the Manufacturer : . ! 
in raw materials; semi- 


finished stock; finished stock; jigs, dies, tem- 


plates and special machinery; storage floor 
space; and repair parts. 


2. More economical manufacture through 
larger units of production; reduced number of 
manufacturing units; longer runs with less fre- 
quent changes; accurate estimating for produc- 
tion; more effective stock control; less idle 
equipment; less expensive handling of stock; 
more accurate cost accounting system; less in- 
volved inventories; and elimination of waste in 
experimentation and design. 


3. More efficient labor due to simpler train- 
ing of employees; increased earnings through in- 
creased individual output, made possible by 
longer runs; and less labor idle from prevent- 
able causes. 


4. Better service to the trade in better qual- 
ity of product; more prompt delivery; less ob- 
solete material; decreased number of sizes of 
packing required; and reduced amount of mate- 
rial handling. 

5. More efficient sales force; increased rate 
of turnover; intensified sales momentum; easier 
financing ; fewer factory shut-downs. 


1. Quickened turnover 
—————nees wecnnse-of clmestion 
of slow-moving stock, and concentration on 
items for which there is a known pre-deter- 
mined demand; and more effective sales force. 

2. Decreased capital investment in spot 
stocks; repair parts; and storage space. 

3. Reduced handling charges and improved 
service to customers. 


For the Distributor 


1. By reason of his 
mmm Cngperstion it mekiar 
the above-mentioned advantages possible, the 
consumer should feel such reflected benefits as 
those conveyed to him in the form of improved 
quality of product and better service on com- 
plete products, repair parts and prompt deliv- 
eries. 

These advantages are exemplified in the 
Simplified Practice Recommendations which are 
developed by the collective action of producers, 
distributors and consumers, with the coopera- 
tion of the Division of Simplified Practice in 
its capacity of clearing house or centralizing 
agency. 


For the Consumer 
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Are You Watching 


Your Man Power? 
By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


Vice President in Charge of Sales, Bridgeport 
Brass Co. 


WENTY-four editors of the McGraw- 

Hill publications, who visited New Eng- 

land industries last year, published a re- 

port of their finding in a recent booklet 
entitled “Some Impressions of Industrial New 
England.” 

These editors visited about one hundred 
leading plants. Their report includes many con- 
structive criticisms which should be studied by 
the general managers and directors of every 
plant. 

There is another side to the report which 
was not so much stressed, but which seems to 
me extremely significant. Their report dealt 
principally with the material side of the plants. 
To my mind, the human side of business is 
of even greater importance than the material 
side. Plants and machinery can be of the latest 
and best design, but if the man power is weak, 
the company will still be a failure. 

“New England is not decadent!” was the 
remark heard by these editors in so many cities. 
It was more or less in the form of an apology. 
Such a remark surprised them. It showed the 
wrong mental attitude. Nobody said New Eng- 
land was decadent. 

This negative attitude causes a business to 
lag until the question is answered, “Yes” or 
“No”, by its managers. 

Is there such a question in New England in- 
dustry today? Is there any reason to fear deca- 
dence? No! Not if New England industries will 
give as much thought to the building up of the 
personnel of their business as they do to the re- 
placement of worn-out and inadequate machin- 
ery, or the tearing down of old plants and the 
building of new ones. 

Personally, I feel that some industries are 
placing too low a value upon their man power. 
Progressive western manufacturers who seek 
experienced executives and skilled workmen 
have taken thousands of the best men from 


New England. 


Herman W. Steinkraus 


WHEN asked for the causes of most ac- 
cidents and poor quality of product the 
Industrial Engineer says “it’s the hu- 
man element”. Mr. Steinkraus shows in 
this article how the human element may 
ruin markets for the highest quality 
products. 


When one visits companies of national repu- 
tation, he is surprised to find that a great many 
of their general managers and works managers 
are New England men, born in New England 
and trained in New England. Why are they 
not working in New England today? 


The reason is not because they preferred liy- 
ing in the west, for where is there a finer spot 
to live in than New England? The reason is 
that western manufacturers know the value of 
high grade men. They are willing to search for 
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such men all over 
the country, and 
when they find 
them, they are will- 
ing to give them 
every inducement to 
hold them. 

It costs a lot of 
money to train a 
good man. A com- 
pany has a real in- 
vestment in such a 
man. Therefore, he 
should not be per- 
mitted to become 
discontented — until 
someone else takes 
him away. 

New England 
must hold its best 


men at any cost. If ARE you hiding your light under a bushel? 
A Biblical saying, it’s true; but with a dis- 
wane. tinctly modern application. 


it does not, its rep- 
utation is sure to 


About a year 
ago Professor 
Carver of Harvard addressed the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Bridgeport, at their an- 
nual dinner, speaking on the subject, ‘Will 
This Prosperity Continue ?”’ He made this im- 
portant statement, “So long as American in- 
dustries attract the finest flower of American 
youth to business, so long may America expect 
to continue to hold first place in the world as 
an industrial nation.” 

If New England can hold its best men, and 
can attract the finest young men to become in- 
terested in its industries, it may expect to go 
forward. If it fails to recognize this funda- 
mental principle, it will surely lose ground. 

And here we come upon another phase of 
the importance of the right kind of man power. 
Many manufacturers need to send out higher 
types of men to represent them. I believe they 
will find that they can well afford to do some 
hard work in improving this side of their busi- 
ness. I speak as a man who has spent most of 
his time in the Middle West and has only 
recently come to New England. 

Some of the outstanding companies in New 
England are represented in such cities as Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis by commission agents. Some of these men 
are all right; but the majority handle a wide 
variety of lines of which they know little, and 
many have never even visited the plants which 
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they are supposed 
to represent. 

I have seen other 
manufacturers put 
out untrained 
young men _ who 
could not properly 
advise their cus- 
tomers regarding 
their needs, or dis- 
cuss with them any 
specific problems 
relating to their 
business. 

Both policies are 
bad. Such manufac- 
turers receive very 
little business from 
that great section 
of the country, or 
if they do, they re- 
ceive it at low 
prices. 

These same man- 
ufacturers might be 
doing a very profit- 
able volume of business if they had vision 
enough to send out high-grade, well-trained 
men to these same cities. 

Are you telling your story in a strong and 
forceful manner through a high-grade sales 
personnel? Or are you putting in these terri- 
tories, inexperienced and low-calibre salesmen ? 
Are you training your men to sell not only the 
merits of your product, but also the fact that 
your house is a dependable source of supply? 


Western _ purchasing 
agents, as we all 
nian Se, are: Wey 
prompt deliveries and quick action. They com- 
plain bitterly that New England manufacturers 
are not geared up to make quick deliveries. 

One western manufacturer with whom the 
writer is in close intimacy, after years of busi- 
ness relationship, hesitated about placing large 
contracts with an important New England con- 
cern because in his mind all New England man- 
ufacturers were the same,—slow and not de- 
pendable. 

As to quality, he admitted they had a splen- 
did reputation; as to service, his mind was 
poisoned. 

The real selling job with that purchasing 
agent was not on the merits of the product, but 

(Continued on page 27) 


Speedy Deliveries 
Required 





















S. Curtis & Son Inc., 


Inset in lower right hand corner 


from 1845 to 1902. Since 1902 paper boxes 
on July 20, 1920. The 
almost 85 years. The 


Treasurer, 





At a recent stock- 
holders’ meeting of 
atin aa eae 2a 
Manufacturing Company, held during the lat- 
ter part of March, a new set of by-laws was 
adopted so as to bring the printed procedure 
of stockholders more in conformity with the 
text of state regulation applying to transac- 
tions of corporate organizations. 

The officers chosen for the coming year 
were: Schuyler Merritt, chairman of the board; 
Walter C. Allen, president; Joseph A. Horne, 
vice-president in charge of production; Edward 
C. Waldvogel, vice president; Charles W. 
Sager, vice president; Ernest A. Damm, vice 
president; John H. Towne, secretary; Addison 
Boren, treasurer; Fred Dunning, assistant sec- 
retary; and H. J. Mathews, assistant secretary. 


Yale & Towne Adopts 
New By-Laws 
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shows a view of the 


have 


present o fhic ers are 


and Herbert H. 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 


Yale & Town Receives 





Sandy Hook, Connecticut 


orignal plant where combs and buttons were made 


been manufactured in ever-increasing quantities. 
The present fire-proof plant was built in 1920 to replace the old plant, destroyed by fire 
company has been under the control of the Curtis family for 


William R. Curtis, 
Cutler, 


president and 
Sec retary. 





A Yale & Towne rep- 


lien seaene Mien. resentative, G. Mar- 
Telephone tin Engstrom, st a- 

tioned at Buenos 
Aires, made what is believed to be the first 


commercial utilization of the radio-telephone 
when he made an appointment with H. G. 
Reinecke, of the Export Sales Department, by 
this method on April 3. After exchanging trade 
news and conditions, Mr. Engstrom placed an 
order for 144 door closers for the account of 
E'stabou & Company, Buenos Aires. The plac- 
ing of the order closed the noteworthy con- 
versation of three minutes, which according to 
reports could be heard as clearly as though Mr. 
Engstrom had been located in Stamford. The 
cost of the call was $36. 
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Andover Christopher C. Case, 


piceieiid Sikes president and general 


of Manet Dated manager of the Case 
Fibreboard Company 


of Andover, died recently of a heart attack 
while in his automobile at Taunton, Mass. 

Mr. Case was born in Manchester July 27, 
1875, and had been engaged in the fibreboard 
manufacturing business at Andover for about 
twenty years. 





Connecticut Leads New 
England in Four 
Industries 








Connecticut ranks first 
in four of the twenty- 
five leading New Eng- 
land industries, second in 
ten, and third in two, ac- 


cording to the most re- € 


cent section of the New 
England industrial sur- 


vey made public in the stralia. 


591-page book called so 


“The Industrial Struc- 
ture of New England.” 
The state leads New 
England in the manufac- 
ture of brass, bronze and 
other non-ferrous alloys 
and coppers; hardware; 
silk goods, and metal 


report on May Ist. 


April 29. 


. . ° » 
working machinery, in- ‘ 


cluding machine tools. 
The ten industries in 
which Connecticut 
stands second in the re- 
gion, next to Massachusetts, are electrical ma- 
chinery and supplies; foundry and machine shop 
products; printing and publishing of news- 
papers and periodicals; rubber goods, other 
than boots, shoes, tires and inner tubes; book, 
job printing and publishing; bread and other 
bakery products; manufacture of illuminating 
and heating gas; cutlery and edged tools, not 
including silver and plate; tanned, curried and 


cate in Hartford. 


[ LAST MINUTE FLASHES J 


The Bacon Banjo Co. of Groton, makes 
another large shipment of banjos to Au- 


House passes on partial conference tariff 
03 


Thomas Holt, State Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner, died suddenly Tuesday morning, 


Dickinson Cord Tire Corporation may lo- 


finished leather, and furniture, including store 
and office fixtures. 

The state is third in the manufacture of 
woolen goods and in the dyeing and finishing 
of textiles. 

The entire volume from which the preceding 
facts were taken gives a complete inventory of 
the industries and resources of New England 
together with a digest of the experiences of 
5,000 manufacturers. This book may be ob- 
tained through the Co-Operative Office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce lo- 
cated at Association 
headquarters, at a cost 


of $1.30. 





R. P. Tracy flies to coast over T. A. T. 
Line to deliver the first Manning-Bowman 
electric clock to western representative. 


Tobacco Industry to 
Relieve Unemployment 
after May 1 


According to facts re- 
vealed at the last meet- 
ing of the Hartford 
Leaf Tobacco Dealers 
Association, it is said 
that after May 1 there 
will be jobs for from 
25,000: to 30,000 men 
and women in the to- 
bacco fields of Connecti- 
cut and that this number 
will be increased by 10,- 
000 by the first week in 
June. This discussion 
was one of many relat- 
ing to various phases of 
of Connecticut’s tobacco 
industry following the unanimous re-election of 
Fred B. Griffin, vice president of Cullman 
Brothers, as president of the association; of 
Albert Newfield, chairman of the board of the 
Hartman Tobacco Company, as vice president ; 
and of Philip Hammerslough, secretary of 
L. B. Haas & Company, Inc., as secretary- 
treasurer. Present condition seem to offer a 
more hopeful outlook for tobacco farmers. 





Structural Engineering 

Heating & Ventilation 

Surveys & Appraisals 

Sanitary Engineering 

Power Plants 
Estimates & Reports 


Mylchreest & Reynolds 


Consulting Engineers & Architects 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT DESIGN & SUPERVISION 
Telephone 2-9607 
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Aviation Shows 
Marked Strides in 
Connecticut 


ee 
The growth in the avia- 
tion industry, as recently 
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HARTFORD CHAPTER 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR STEEL TREATING 


Next Monthly Meeting 
SaTuRDAY, May 24, 1930 
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United Aircraft 
Considers Merger 


If plans now in progress 
are successfully com- 


pleted, the United Air- 


reported by a_ survey seething cg sea Soar ohccal craft and _ Transport 
Corner Allyn and Trumbull Streets : . 
completed by the Con- ’ Corporation, of which 
necticut Chamber of TentH ANNUAL Banquet AND MeetinGc _ Frederick B. Rentschler 
Commerce, shows that CELEBRATING is president, will control 


manufacturing activity 
along aviation lines has 
increased 663% _ since 
1927. There were 19 
concerns in the state en- 
gaged in the _ aero- 
nautical industry in 1927. This number was 
found to have increased to 145 by the end 
of 1929. 


Bridgeport showed the greatest increase, 
having reported 6 manufacturers of planes and 
42 manufacturers of parts and equipment in 
1929 as compared with 4 manufacturers of 
airplanes and 20 manufacturers of airplane 
parts and equipment in 1928, and but one maker 
of parts in 1927. 

Waterbury ranked second with 19 manufac- 
turers of parts and accessories; Hartford, third 
with 21 parts and accessories manufacturers; 
and New Britain, fourth, showing a gain of 
15 concerns from 1927 to 1929. 


On April 5 the Army 
Air Service announced 


the award of con- 
Large Government : 
g tracts for 252 air- 


Order . 

rnc: Len, “ae Saeaee 
“Hornet” airplane engines to the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company of Hartford. 
These engines will be placed in bombardment 
planes recently ordered from the Keystone Air- 
craft Company at Keystone, Pennsylvania. The 
contract price is understood to be $1,450,- 
570.72. The order was verified by Don L. 
Brown, vice president in charge of production. 
Production has already been started. 


Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Awarded 


298-312 State STREET 





Ten Years OF STEEL TREATING PROGRESS 
Special Program — Social Hour and Entertainment 


All interested are invited to attend 


THE MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 


— NEW HAVEN — 


WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 


We carry a stock as complete as can be found in New England 


the first air line to have 
complete plane service 
from coast to coast. Ne- 
gotiations have been 
going on for some time 
time past for the ex- 
change of stock between the U. A. T. and the 
National Air Transport, which is the pioneer 
air mail line. The consolidation of the two 
air companies will result in the formation of 
the longest line in the country. 


Alpheus Winter, pres- 
ident of the Manufac- 
turers Association of 


Alpheus Winter 
Reports Improved 


‘Employment . 
Conditions in Bridgeport, _ recently 
Bridgeport told members of the 


————_—_ ne  BeeM Cleb thet as 
far as could be estimated, Bridgeport industries 
employed 38,000 men. Since employment is 
only 514% lower than in 1929, only about 
2,000 workers are temporarily thrown out of 
their jobs. Mr. Winter said that he believed 
at least 80% of these 2,000 had found tempo- 
rary employment elsewhere. 


Augustus Hall Bul- 
lard, secretary and 
——_—=—_—_—_—__»Ol"ewe treasurer of the Bul- 
lard Company, Bridgeport, died on Saturday, 
April 5, after a month’s illness at the Bridge- 
port Hospital. He was 63 years old. 

Mr. Bullard was born and reared in Hart- 
ford and after his graduation from public 
school in 1885, became connected with the 
Hartford Indemnity Company. In July, 1886, 


Death of 
A. H. Bullard 









Phones 3-7420, 3-7421, 3-7422 
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he became assistant to 
E. P. Bullard, his uncle, 
then proprietor of the 
Bridgeport Machine 
Tool Works. 

After the incorpora- 
tion of the company as 
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Brain Taxers 


A list of questions common to industry 
which every executive should be able to 
answer 50% or better correctly. A list of 
ten question will appear each month. Test 
your knowledge on this group: 


“waiting period” in 


commis- 


the Bullard Machine 1, When did the Connecticut ,compensa- 
T | Co on Mr tion law become effective? 
00 mpany, 43 2. What is the 
Bullard became a di- Workmen’s Compensation? 
rector and_ secretary- 3. How many compensation 
treasurer sioners are there and what is their 
. ” . F territorial jurisdiction? 
Early in his business 4. What three Connecticut cities bear a 
career he became inter- name different from the town in which 
: : they are located? 
ested in the formation 5. Who is the Treasurer of the United 
of the manufacturers’ States? 
associations, being one 6. Must a taxpayer swear te. the valua- 
of the organizers of the ation of bis property on the town se- 
Bridgeport association 7. What is the justification for making 
in 1901. He was made a lower freight ne to a point at a 
. greater distance from point of ship- 
the first corresponding ment than to an intermediate point on 
secretary of that organi- a like commodity? 
zation. In February, 8. - < penineinee oo saute commeiaey 
< reight rates to analogous articles 
wee - pee oe 9. What is an agency tariff? 
one aad “ ” 
10. What is “C.O.S.”? 
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and supply field artillery 
to the United States 
Government. 

In addition to his 
many activities along in- 
dustrial lines, he was 
also a director of several 
Bridgeport companies 
and a former director of 
the Southern New Eng- 


land Telephone Com- 
pany. 
Mr. Bullard was an 


honorary member of the 
International Police 
Chiefs’ Association, and 
active in the more promi- 


nent club circles of 
Bridgeport. His lodge 
affiliations were many, 


he having been one of 
the original twelve mem- 
bers of the Pyramid 
Club Patrol, a Masonic 
lodge post. 


turers to attend the first 
recorded state-wide 
meeting of manufactu- 
rers, which was held at the Hartford Board 
of Trade office to take action in opposing cer- 
tain measures then before the State Legisla- 
ture. 

At the first formal meeting of the state asso- 
ciation in 1906, Mr. Bullard was elected second 
vice chairman, and in 1910 was one of the ten 
incorporators of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Inc. In 1913 he was elected 
president of the Association, serving during the 
years of 1914 and 1915. 

He was also active in the American Boycott 
Association, now the League for Industrial 
Rights; the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion; National Manufacturers Association; and 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 
During the War, he was a director and also 
secretary and treasurer of the Bullard Engi- 
neering Works, which was organized to build 














CONSULTING 
DESIGNING 
SUPERVISING 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


139 Orange St. 
Phone 3-1330 


Answers to questions on Se 26 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 


INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


4 The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Manufac- 
turers Association of 

Connecticut have submitted the following res- 

olution to Mr. E. P. Bullard, president of the 

Bullard Company: 

ReEsoL_veD, That in the death on April 
Fifth, Nineteen Hundred and Thirty, of Au- 
gustus H. Bullard, late Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Bullard Company, of Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut, and a former President of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, Incorpo- 
rated, organized industry of the State of Con- 
necticut has lost a sound adviser and an es- 
teemed associate. As an executive of one of 
the nation’s great industrial corporations, and 
as an active leader in the machine tool industry 


of the United States, Mr. Bullard rendered 


conspicuous service to the business life of the 
state and country. His wise counsel was sought 
and freely given. The force of his strong per- 
sonality and the unselfishness of his devotion 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
POWER PLANTS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Chanin Building 
Phone Lexington 7791 
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to his ideals will 
long be cherished 
by those who 
knew him and 
were associated 
with him. 


Sikorsky 
Introduces New 
Cabin Monoplane 


The new Sikor- 
sky amphibian, 
the S-39, cabin 
monoplane, was 
first introduced 
on April 5 at the 
Third Annual 
All-Ameri- 
can Aircraft Ex- 
position held in 
Detroit. The 
plane is a 4-place 
cabin monoplane designed for the industrial 
owner and will sell for $17,500. The S-39 em- 
bodies, on a smaller scale, the best features 
of the S-38, holder of altitude and speed rec- 
ords and is powered with a Pratt & Whitney 
300 horsepower “Wasp Jr.” motor. 

The hull is all metal, consisting of an all- 
metal frame covered with All-clad sheets, and 
is remarkably seaworthy for its size, due to 
its stream line entrance lines and sharp curved 
V-bottom. Entrance to the four watertight 
compartments of the hull is gained through a 
hatch in the top, extending the entire length 


of the cabin. The pontoons are similarly con- - 


structed and are interchangeable. 


The single wing of the plan is metal fabric, 
which provides for maximum strength without 
additional weight. The outer panels may be 
quickly detached for storage, making the total 
width of the ship only 18 feet, 2 inches. 

The tail unit is constructed in the same man- 
ner and due to its high position, is free from 
danger in taxiing on rough water or land. All 
outside struts are streamlined and all principal 
strut fittings are on universal joints, precluding 
the possibilty of metal crystallization. 


The wide tread of retractable landing wheels 
gives exceptional stability on land, and due 
to the hydraulic retracting system operating the 
wheels, either separately or simultaneously, as- 
sists materially in exceptionally difficult water 
operation. 

The amphibian can be converted into a flying 
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The New Sikorsky Sport Amphibian 


May 


boat in fifteen 
minutes by re- 
moving landing 
gear and tail 
wheel. The ship, 
designed for one- 
man operation, is 
safe, comfort- 
able, flexible and 
economical, and 
like other Sikor- 
sky amphibians, 
"4 takes the lowest 
insurance rate 
known in the 
aviation filed. 


ks oak 
Convention to be 
Held in June 


The _ National 
Associatjon of 
Cost Accountants are holding their 1930 con- 
vention in Syracuse, New York, on June 16, 
17, 18, and 19. Conventions in the past, 
although successful, have been in the opin- 
ion of many, too comprehensive. This year’s 
program committee, having this in mind, 
have planned six sessions, three of which are 
to be handled by specific questions previously 
assigned to different members of the associa- 
tion. The three sessions to be handled in this 
way are “Selling and Distribution Costs’, 
“Standard Costs”, and “Incentive Plans in 
Business”. 


AGE and PRESTIGE . . 


play an important part in its suc- 
cess as a builder of sales abroad 
for American manufacturers. 


‘Now in its 53rd year, the 
American Exporter is the oldest 
and largest export journal—offer- 


ing a degree of reader interest and 
a buying confidence that only a 


half century of service to interna- 


tional trade can secure. 
* 


Four editions: Begish, 
Spanish, Fren ch and 


Portuguese. 


Send for interesting booklet “Selling 
the Overseas Buyer”. Yours for the 
asking. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Ave., New York 53 State St., Boston 
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The Coal Fields at Your Door— 


Over $750,000 has been spent to 
establish a “coal field” within 
overnight distance of Connect- 
icut’s major industrial plants. 


= 


This investment—plus a staff of 
trained engineers—-and the in- 
tegrity of the officers of the com- 
pany—is your guarantee of 
service. Ask our customers— 
then call our New Haven office. 


Will Meet Your Needs 


—and within 24 hours—if your plant is located in 
Connecticut. No longer is it necessary to tie up 
money in large inventories of coal—when the 
T. A. D. Jones Co., Inc. have brought the NEW 
RIVER “coal fields” to New Haven—only one day 
away from your boilers—by train, boat or truck. 
Aside from the convenienceyou will also save 
money by dealing with— 


T. A. D. JONES & CO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT 





NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 
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The program in brief is as follows: Tues- 
day morning— ‘Market Study and Sales Anal- 
ysis”, to be presented by means of papers; 
Tuesday afternoon—‘‘Selling and Distribution 
Costs”, question and answer method; Wednes- 
day morning— “Organization of the Comp- 
troller’s Department’, presented by three 
papers; Wednesday afternoon—"Standard 
Costs”, question and answer method; Thurs- 
day morning—an interesting question discussed 
by three men; Thursday afternoon—“Incentive 
Plans in Business”, question and answer 
method. 

The Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport 
chapters of the N. A. C. A. are exerting their 
utmost efforts to assure a large representation 
from Connecticut. 





aacisiatiat: Piaemiiteniilinss The annual conven- 
sh ite Ble tn ten tion of the Connecti- 


: aes cut Association of 
Held in Waterbury Credit Men will be 


held at the Waterbury Country Club on Tues- 
day, June 3. The membership of the Asso- 
ciation is made up of members of the local 
credit associations of Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New Haven and Waterbury, and has on its 
roster the leading industrial and mercantile 
houses in the state of Connecticut. 


The annual meeting will be addressed by 
Dr. Stephen I. Miller, executive manager of 
the National Association of Credit Men. Other 
addresses will be made by R. H. Wilson of 
the Babson Statistical Bureau, Robert Hillyer 
of the Department of Commerce, Robert S. 
Mooney of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other speakers prominent in bank- 
ing and manufacturing circles. 


Arrangements have been made for members 
to make use of the W aterbury Country Club 
golf course in the morning and to have lunch 
at the club at one o’clock. The various confer- 
ences will occur immediately thereafter and 
will be culminated in the evening by a banquet. 


The principal purpose of this convention is to 
formulate plans for the elimination of commer- 


FLETCHER - 


ear SAMUEL M. GREEN CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Newark, N. J. 


ENGINEERS 


cial fraud and also to discuss amendments to 
the bankruptcy act and the general improve- 
ment of business ethics. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Of Connecticut INpustry, 
published monthly at Hartford, Conn., April 1, 1930. 


State oF CoNNECTICUT 
County oF Hartrorp SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared C. L. Eyanson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Man- 
aging Editor of the Connecticut Inpustry and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc. of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 


_ 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 


Editor . ° . ° ° ‘ é L. M. BincHam 
Publisher cs . ‘ i Manuracturers Asso. or Conn. 
Managing Editor . . ‘ > C. L. Evanson, 


* ° 1605 Boulevard, W. Htfd. 


2. That the owner is the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, officers of which are as follows: 


E. Kent Hussarp, President, “Arawana”’, Middletown, Conn. 
Joun H. Goss, Vice-Pres., 70 Hillside Ave. Waterbury, Conn. 
Rozsert C. Buetr, Sec.-Treas., 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


: 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for ‘whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

C. L. Evanson, 


Asst. to the President. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of April, 1930. 
M. T. Montgomery, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Feb. 1st, 1935. 


On a recent trip to 
Cuba, Mr. Frank 
Goodchild, vice presi- 
dent of J. & J. Cash, 
Inc., of South Norwalk, established a Cuban 
agency. Although this trip was primarily for 
pleasure, Mr. Goodchild could not forego an 
opportunity of making a trade connection there 
for the sale of Cash’s woven labels. Within 
approximately two weeks after his appoint- 
ment and having only one set of samples to 
work from, the Cuban agent sold sixty sizeable 
orders of labels. 





J. & J. Cash, Inc. 
Establish Cuban 
Agency 





THOMPSON, INC. 


ASSOCIATES 


CHAS. H. MOORES Co., INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTS 
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The new plant of the 
Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Company of 
wna _-,€  vwerervery opened in 
the village of Euclid, a suburb of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 1. This plant, constructed by 
the Austin Company of Cleveland, is built on 
a 60-acre tract of land, the main building being 
450 feet wide and 1,000 feet long, with rail- 
road facilities from the Nickel Plate and New 
York Central Railroads. It is believed that the 
entire building project will eventually repre- 
sent an investment of $6,000,000. 

The plant was built to properly meet the de- 
mands of midwestern customers and to main- 
tain the prestige of the Chase Brass & Copper 
Company in the West. It will specialize in a 
general line of brass and copper products, sheet, 
rod, wire and tubing. It is estimated that 2, 000 
men will be employed when the plant is in full 
operation. It is understood that every position 
of responsibility has been given to employes 
who previously made good in the Waterbury 
plant. 


Chase Cleveland 
Plant Opened April 
First 


The Integrity Paint 
Company, of 294-296 
State Street, New 
Haven, with ware- 


Integrity Paint 
Company Add New 
Offices 


houses in Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Phila- 


delphia and New York, recently announced the 
opening of offices in Cleveland and Detroit to 
give better distribution in the Middle West. 
This company is the paint manufacturing divi- 
sion of the F. E. Spencer Company, for 99 
years New Haven wholesale and retail paint 
distributors. It has been in operation for five 
years under the direct charge of James Mc- 
Donald, paint engineer. 


Present officers of the company recently 
elected are: George M. Eckle, chairman of 
the board—former president; John G. Legg, 
president—former secretary; George A. Eckle, 
vice president—former general manager; and 
J. H. Uehlinger, secretary—former advertis- 
ing manager. 


The Bigelow Com- 
pany of New Haven 
—nneome_, eee Gece Tab 
tave Welter and Paul M. Fleming assistant 
vice presidents, and Herbert W. Horton, assist- 
ant secretary and purchasing agent. 

W. R. Holmes has also been appointed sales 
engineer in the New York Office, succeeding 
Thomas C. Vincent, Jr. 


Bigelow Company 
Elects Officers 
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Postage Meter Due to increased de- 


Company Establishes mands for their equip- 


Hartford Offi ment, the Postage 
nore = Meter Company of 


Stamford, Connecticut, manufacturers of post- 


age meter permit printing and all types of 
mailing equipment, have recently opened offices 
at 410 Asylum Street, Hartford, for sales and 
service. Mr. Fred A. Bowes, Hartford mana- 
ger, reports a large increase in business since 
the introduction of the smaller $75 postage 
meter and sealer. 


In view of the many 
substantial orders 
Hi”jivuniomuue=.« Wet ase being re- 
ceived by Connecticut manufacturers from the 
Russian Government, the Association has re- 
cently prepared a symposium of opinion on the 
extension of credit to Russia. Although there 
was little information available, the Associa- 
tion sought expression from sources believed 
to be reliable and unbiased, and has forwarded 
these facts to its members. 


Credit to Russia 
Discussed in Bulletin 


Robert M. Eames, 
sales manager of the 
Bryant Electric Com- 
Sinan PORy,.was.srecentiy ap- 
pointed general manager to succeed Marcus A. 
Curran, who held the position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager for the past three 
and a half years. Mr. Curran, who came to the 
Bryant Electric from the Graybar Company of 
New York, resigned because of ill health. 

Mr. Eames, a graduate of Union University 
and the Albany Law School, entered the sales 
department of the Bryant Electric Company in 
1906. In 1915 he organized the export depart- 
ment and was export manager until he became 
general sales manager in 1921. 


Eames Made New 
Manager of Bryant 
Electric 


N. E. Export The New _ England 
ciilleninliati: toy: too Export Conference, 
Held May 14 sponsored by the New 
ccemienigetenmnansmmnecncens eames A anenell. ele 
be held in Boston May 14. Included in the co- 
sponsoring associations are the manufacturers’ 
associations of each of the six New England 
states, leading chambers of commerce in four 
states, and numerous trade associations. 

The program, which has been framed to 
point out the best methods of reaching forty 
different export markets, also includes a pre- 
liminary report of the survey of New Eng- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Claim Prevention 


N the contact be- 
tween the common 
carriers and the ship- 
ping public there is 
no one thing which 
causes more controversy 
and embarrassment than 
the consideration and ad- 
justment of claims due 
to loss, damage, errone- 
ous weights, routing and 
classification. 

The reason this unfor- 
tunate condition exists is 
that all business and 
trade between the manu- 
facturer and consumer 
must necessarily embrace 
rail and water transpor- 
tation, making the car- 
rier an important inter- 
mediary in the field of 
commerce. 

There was a_ time 
when the settlement of 
claims received very 
little attention, being al- 
most entirely ignored or 
laid away to be for- 
gotten. 


A New Relation between 
Carrier and Shipper 


In the last fifteen or 
twenty years a 


vails with the shipper. 
This progress is the 


handling methods practiced both by carrier and 
shipper; a regard for equitable principles of 


radical 
place; the unsympathetic or uncordial relation 
between carrier and shipper has fast disap- 
peared—the carriers recognize the rights of 
the shippers and a reciprocal sentiment pre- 


By C. G. PHILLIPS 


Trafic Manager, National Folding Box Company 





C. G. Phillips 


Have you ever been refused pay- 
ment for a damaged shipment? 
If you have, Mr. Phillips, member 
of the Association’s Traffic Com- 
mittee, suggests several measures 
for stopping future losses. 


change has taken 


gether. 


business, establishment 
of law and regulation 
more clearly defining the 
duties and_responsibili- 
ties of the carriers to the 
shippers; the through 
billing and loading of 
shipments which facili- 
tate the movement, the 
adoption of uniform 
rules and practices which 
have corrected the lax 
methods of the past, re- 
sulting in much more 
courteous treatment and 
prompter settlement. 
The greater part of this 
improved condition was 
brought about by the ef- 
forts of the carriers. 
We must not expect 
even with these improve- 
ments a completely sat- 
isfactory solution; the 
carriers cannot do it all, 
but must have the sup- 
port of the shippers. No 
system, however  per- 
fect, can function with- 
out a unity of purpose 
of all interested parties. 
With complete co-oper- 
ation there is bound to 
be an elimination of 
many of the so-called 


claims. The merchant, manufacturer and car- 
rier are so closely related they must work to- 


Can claims be prevented? It would be ab- 
surd to say that they can be entirely prevented, 


for as long as there is transportation of goods 


result of improved 





there will be more or less claims; but they can 
be reduced and the shipper is in the best po- 
sition to help in the reduction. 


=~ 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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Improved Packing 
Methods 


First and foremost we 
must look to our pack- 
ing. In former years 
careless and rough han- 
dling at freight stations 
and transfer points was 
many times inexcusable, 
yet one of the most com- 
mon causes of damage is the improper manner 
in which the packages are presented to carriers. 

There is very little excuse for using inade- 
quate or inferior containers. A special con- 
tainer is available for all products. The makers 
of shipping containers have engineering staffs 
who will gladly analyze your packing prob- 
lems and advise the proper container for your 
use, this service being rendered without charge. 
Many times that supposedly extra cost of spe- 
cial containers has influenced the manufacturers 
to use old material for shipments, overlook- 
ing the grave danger of loss caused by break- 
age or pilfering and the lodging of claims 
which will create a greater expense than the 
extra cost for special cases. 

There is an old saying that goods well dis- 
played are half sold. We can say that goods 
well packed ensure a complete delivery. When 
the carriers accept a shipment they agree to 
deliver it to the consignee in the same condi- 
tion in which they received it, but if in the 
case of loss or damage it is proven that the 
loss was due to inferior packing or loading 
by the. shipper, the carrier will not be liable. 
The uniform bill of lading condition provides 
that the carrier is not responsible for damage 
caused by the act or default of the shipper or 
owner. 


The rules of consolidated freight classifica- 
tion provide that containers must be of sufh- 
cient strength to afford reasonable and proper 
protection to the freight and that fragile art- 
icles shall be protected by 


adequate material within A 


the container. They also 
provide certain specifica- 
tions for the construc- 
tion of container, as well 
as detailed packing re- 
quirements, and failure 
to observe this may re- 
sult in rejection of the 
freight or cause the as- 


sessment of higher rates instructions. 


There is very little excuse for : 
using inadequate or inferior con- vides. 
tainers when the makers of ship- 
ping boxes will analyze any 
problem and suggest the proper 
container without charge. vide certain 


v 


To ensure prompt and safe de- 
livery of less than carload ship- 
ments every package, bundle or 
piece must be adequately packed, 
and marked legibly with the 
proper destination and shipping 


for which the class pro- 


Shipping Specifications 


The carriers also pro- 
specifica- 
tions intended for safe 
carriage of carload and 
less than carload freight. 
In the interest of both 
shipper and carrier, shippers should familiar- 
ize themselves with rules and regulations re- 
garding their particular commodity, for in 
some instances goods packed in barrels carry 
a higher rate than when packed in cases, or 
perhaps they must be wrapped or otherwise 
protected to enjoy a lower rate. 

When a shipper forwards a well prepared 
package, he is assured of the good will of 
his customer, as well as the carrier, and he 
has removed seventy-five percent of the rea- 
sons for claims. 


Marking of To ensure prompt and 
Shipments safe delivery, the 
package must start 


right and the carrier insists that the shipper 


must mark plainly, legibly and durably each 
and every package, bundle or piece of less than 
carload shipment showing the following infor- 
mation: 


Consignee’s name and bill of lading destina- 
tion in full. 

When consigned to a town of which there 
are two or more of the same name in the same 
state, the name of the county must be shown. 


When consigned to a place not located on 
the lines of a carrier, package must be marked 
with the name of station at which consignee 
will accept delivery. 

If shipment is consigned to order of ship- 
per, the words “To Order” or ‘Order Notify” 
should be shown on each package. 

Marking should be by 
brush, stencil, crayon, 
rubber stamp, or should 
bear label or tag. If 
labels or tags are used 
it is essential that they 
be securely attached or 
fastened; in the case of 
bundles of metal the 
tags should be attached 
with wire; if second- 
hand cases are used the 
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old marks must be com- 
pletely erased. If pos- 
sible, show the name of 
the shipper on each 


ackage. 
p £ v 


By conforming to 
these rules the possibil- 
ity of misloading and misrouting by the car- 
rier is avoided and if perchance misloading 
does occur, the information on the package 
will enable the agent to card it home. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, jin 
Conference Ruling No. 433, held that where 
a shipment was erroneously marked, the ship- 
per making the error must bear the burden of 
the resulting freight charges. The fact that 
correct address was noted on the bill of lading 
is not material. 


By correct prepara- 
tion of the bill of 
meio wine ® pest OF clean 
danger is avoided. A bill of lading made out 
in an intelligent manner is a great help to the 
carrier in expediting your shipment. Be sure 
of your commodity classification. See that the 
billing is identical with the markings on the 
package, giving the route over which you wish 
it to travel. Insert the rate when possible and 


Proper Bills of 
Lading 


By correct preparation of the 
bill of lading a major part of Mark it prepaid or 
claim danger is avoided. 


always give the weight. 


collect and, as we have 
said, if the state has two 
or more towns of the 
same name, insert the 
county—this is one of 
the most important points to remember. 

We are indebted to Mr. Wm. King, Freight 
Claim Agent of the New Haven Road, for the 
following figures showing the trend of claims 
in the past nine years. The figures are inter- 
esting from the fact that while they show an 
increase of 514% in payments, by considering 
an increase of about 25 to 30% in price of 
commodities as well as increased business 
handled, a net reduction is found. Also, by 
noting the table of claims refused as uncol- 
lectible, conclusive proof is shown that the im- 
proved methods of packing practiced by the 
shipper has led the carrier to accept a greater 
share of the responsibility. We also find that 
the majority of present claims are for damage 
due to handling in transit. The loss of packages 
has been almost entirely eliminated due to the 
carrier’s vigilant system of tracing. The fol- 
lowing tabulation gives a true picture of the 
downward trend of freight claims paid in per- 
centage of volume of freight handled. 


CrLaims RECEIVED AND PAID 


No, of Claims 

Received 
BEE esis Gn wee 67,278 
Ee -cnck eRe oe 53,705 
A Sceieideck Seem 66,273 
I noise le stag oltre 63,089 
Se baa Sk vee 55,677 
. ae 59,181 
ee .awkate seeks 66,830 
Serre 72,779 
PT. atendeeknas 81,239 


Percentage of 


Payments to Gross 

Amount Paid Freight Revenue 
$2,240,224.00 3.54 
896,922.00 1.32 
805,746.00 1.06 
966,510.00 1.32 
590,148.00 77 
612,295.00 78 
619,272.00 .80 
807,478.71 1.05 
570,948.41 a 


COMPARISON BEFORE AND AFTER WAR 


$500,694.05 
442,155.73 
pesos’ 693,467.46 


$1,636,317.24 
Average ... $545,439.08 


$553,015.38 
583,596.82 
aaa es 591,618.99 


$1,728,231.19 
Average ... $576,077.06 


a 
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Cras Paip, DECLINED AND WITHDRAWN 


Within 

30 days 

Percent 
ee 56.1 
Se cak<tvawes 70.6 
PO ick 65a eel 63.2 
See o ehnaveas 77.2 
teh pres 67.8 
ND 6. 3a eva era's 74.2 
EE x Serna oaks 82.4 
PN see heen 81.5 
ree ee 80.6 


Over 30 

and under Over Unpaid at 
90 Days 90 days end of year 
Percent Percent . lat 
13.3 30.6 5784 
12.6 16.8 5687 
19.6 i732 7567 
12.5 10.3 5294 
17.8 14.4 6359 
17.2 8.6 4497 
13.1 4.5 4496 
14.6 4.4 4533 
14.8 4.6 6388 


Ciaims LopGED AND RETURNED AS UNCOLLECTIBLE 


Returned in 


Returned in Returned after 


30 Days 90 Days 90 Days 
EE ce ns Reprints Olea Want 13,687 3412 8482 
De ss dbs ethatne ew 8,009 1395 1921 
I cing oi Bes wie A 8,261 2458 1880 
sa awh erecta, ke 8,554 1367 1114 
I as hg el ri 7,343 1869 1118 
dice ee ess 6,660 1635 1078 
 -a chs eeneeee ts 5,118 809 362 
iiss nina ahakrncei's 6,282 1160 345 
SR iu aa ie a acace bs 5,656 1050 319 





INDUSTRIAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 19) 
land’s foreign trade, recently conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut, a co-sponsor organization, has recently 
mailed a bulletin to its entire membership an- 
nouncing the details of the conference. 


At a meeting of the 
Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee of the Manu- 
facturers Association 
mm, wv/-_, « 2 one. wee 
at the Waterbury Club on March 26, several 
Waterbury manufacturers were given helpful 
hints on the best methods of handling foreign 
trade in certain countries. The principal ques- 
tions brought to the attention of the committee 
were what terms should be extended to Aus- 
tralia, Mexico and Hawaii, and the proper se- 
lection of agents in several countries. 


Foreign Trade 
Committee Gives 
Aid to Waterbury 
Manufacturers 


Representatives of industry in the Water- 
bury locality who attended the conference were 
E. A. Anderson, sales promotion manager, and 
Mr. Jacobs of the American Brass Company; 
J. E. Locke, assistant secretary and treasurer 
of the American Metal Hose Company; H. E. 
Bassford, sales manager of the Autotyre Com- 
pany; F. I. Lyons and C. S. Wadhams of the 
Bristol Company; J. M. Burrall, treasurer and 
general manager of the American Ring Com- 
pany, and E. S. Sanderson, sales manager of 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company. In addi- 
tion to the five committee members, there were 
present Frank J. Green, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Leroy M. Gibbs, sec- 
retary of the Home Club, of Waterbury, and 
J. E. Wuichet, foreign trade secretary of the 
Association. 


This was the fourth of a series of regional 
conferences held throughout the state for the 
purpose of assisting manufacturers with their 
export problems. 





Connecticut Cities 
included in New York 


Air Line 


Hartford, Waterbury 


Connecticut Industry 


The establishment of 
an air transport line, 


scheduled 
connect 


New Haven with 


New York has been announced by the estab- 


lishment of the 
New York City 
Airport at 
Flushing Bay. 
The proposed 
line which is ex- 


—=—> sige 
HURRY UP, GuY— 
WE'VE GOT TO MAKE 
THIS CONNEC TIOW 





pected to be in 
operation with- 
in the next 
thirty days, will 
operate twice 
daily, _ linking 
five Connecticut 
and Massachu- : 
setts cities with |___ «crs. 
the New York 
City terminal. 
The first 
plane will leave 
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ER It appears that the 
Report Due in end of the Connecticut- 


May Massachusetts river 
diversion fight is in 


sight, according to recent reports which point to 


filing of findings in the case by Special Master 

Charles W. 

Bunn by the end 

of May. The 
| final decision is 

expected by next 
fall. 

Recent engi- 
neering data 
submitted by 
Connecticut wit- 
nesses seems to 
have placed the 
burden of proof 
upon Massachu- 


We Mane €A,Peaniey, 
IF Youll. THRow Tae 
SourH Bouwo Switch 
















setts, the de- 

I oc Oo oO i 
a - fendant in the 
we ade case. This sud- 
LZ den reversal of 


affairs is consid- 


Springfield at P. W. Brown, Chairman of the Service Sub-Committee of ered a good 
8:30 in the the Association’s Traffic Committee, and Guy Butler, Super- omen of the 
morning and _ jntendent of Transportation of the New Haven Railroad final outcome. 


will stop at 
Hartford, Wat- 
erbury, New 
Haven and 
Bridgeport, and arrive at the New York field 
at 10 A. M. 

It will be operated as a subsidiary of the 
New York City Airport Inc., in which a large 
amount of New England capital has been in- 
vested. 


Export Cargo 

Coastwise Cargo 

Rail and Express 

Motor Truck Shipments 
Parcel Post 

Registered Mail 


Insure Shipments In The 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated with the AGtna Life Insurance Company 


All Forms of Fire and Marine Insurance 


meet once each month to check off-line transfer service. Regardless of 
Result—Continued improvement of service. the final deci- 


sion, Connecti- 

cut River ship- 
pers may rest assured that Col. Averill has 
presented every bit of evidence at his com- 
mand in his attempts to preserve a continuance 
of the present river service. It is difficult to 
see how any court could hand down an adverse 
decision in view of the facts. 















AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 









> 
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. Savannah Line 


FALL AND WINTER SAILINGS 


From From 
NEW YORK TO SAVANNAH SAVANNAH TO NEW YORK 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 


From From 
BOSTON TO SAVANNAH SAVANNAH TO BOSTON 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 


FREIGHT 


Differential rates apply between the East and points in the South, Southwest and West. Package 
cars operated to and from Savannah and freight transferred direct between cars and ship thereby 
insuring prompt and efficient handling. 





PASSENGER 
' Delightful all-expense cruises Boston and New York to Savannah, Tybee Beach and Sea Island Beach — 
5 from Boston 11 to 14 days — $92.00 to $120.00. From New York — 8 to 11 days — $80.00 to $107.00 Cruise 
% fares include meals and stateroom accommodations aboard ship, hotel accommodation (American Plan) 
sightseeing trips and transfers. DeLuxe accommodations at reasonable additional charges. Through 
tickets at attractive one way and round trip Winter Tourist fares to all Florida and other southern 
points. 
OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY OF SAVANNAH 
New Pier 46 North River — New York, N. Y. Pier 42, Hoosac Tunnel Docks — Boston, Mass. 
New Haven placed During the last week the New England Governors’ Committee. The 
atin: Madea tee of March and the New York Central is at present unwilling to 
Saulnne first week of April, surrender the Boston & Albany, according to 
—__ ds the ~‘“‘New MHiaven” a statement from its president, Patrick E. 
Road” added new deluxe cars to trains Nos. Crowley. 
57, 58, 63, 64, 65 and 80. Two of these The New England Governors’ Railroad 
coaches, which represent the very latest ideas Committee has found after holding meetings in 
in railroad car construction, are being placed al] of the New England States that New Eng- 
on each train, with a smoker to be added as_ Jand business men are unanimously opposed to 
soon as more of them are delivered. railroad consolidation of the eastern roads with 
' western trunk line systems. 





The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, early in 
April, indicated its 
willingness to give up 
its holdings in the N. Y., N. H. & H., and Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroads on condition that the 
New York Central relinquish the Boston & 
Albany, and that the latter railroad be included 
in an all-New England system. This position 
was defined by W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania who recently appeared before 


Penn Road 
Corporation may give 
up Holdings 





Robert J. Noble Robert J. Noble, 
Dies more than forty years 
iene tmeodee: Ve. the 
Hartford Boat Line, and for over twenty years 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Hartford & New York Transportation Com- 
pany died suddenly at his home, 128 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, New York. 

Mr. Noble, who up to a week previous to 
his death was in good health, had been actively 
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engaged as head of the Bay 
State Line and the Hartford 
& New York Transporta- 
tion Company, both subsidi- 
aries of the “New Haven” 
Railroad. 


During 1929 


“New Haven” 


Makes Small ee 
Freight ; ‘ 
Gains in 1929 “ied 30,278,- 

069 revenue 


tons of freight as compared 
with a total of 30,242,341 in 
1928. The slight gain was 
made in full carload tonnage, 
the less than carload ship- 
ments showing a net loss for 
the year. The shrinkage in 
L. C. L. tonnage is attributed 
chiefly to motor truck compe- 
tition. The “New Haven” 
has now placed ninety trucks 
in operation and anticipates 
an increase in its L. C. L. 
freight tonnage. 


H. R. 3141 Eliminates 
Notice for Filing 
Claims 


20 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, in that it 
shows it to be unlawful 
for any common carrier 
to provide by rule, con- 
tract, regulation or 
otherwise, a shorter pe- 
riod for the filing of 
claims than nine months, 
and longer than two 
years for the institution 


of suits. The bill also 
passed the Senate on 
April 16. 


The present wording 
of this section is to the 
effect that the notice of 
intention to present a 
claim must be filed within 
90 days, and that it will 
be unlawful to provide 
for a shorter period than 
four months for the fil- 
ing of claims. The pe- 


On April 3 the House 
passed a bill, intro- 
duced by 
man Mapes of Mich- 


igan, which amends Paragraph 11 of Section 
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No. 63 
Approved reflectors No. 33 and 
No. 63 shown above are manu- 
factured by the Kilborn & Sauer 
Co. of Fairfield, Conn., and are 
on sale at reputable dealers. 
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riod provided for the institu- 
tion of suits remains the 
same, namely two years. 
The present bill entirely 
eliminates the clause where 
the loss or damage is due to 
carelessness or negligence on 
the part of the transporta- 
tion company. In such cases 
no notice of claim or filing of 
claim shall be required as a 
condition precedent to recov- 
ery, but in no case shall a 
suit be instituted after three 
years from the time the 
cause of action accrued. 


The amendment, in reality 
is a compromise, and has been 
favored by shippers and car- 
riers alike. The first part of 
the amendment provides that 
no notice for filing claims is 
necessary, and that claim may 
be filed at any time within 
nine months. This reflects to 
the distinct advantage of the 


shipper, whereas the elimination of the clause 


Congress- 
the carrier. 


Answers to Brain Taxers 
January 1, 1914. 


That period of seven days which must 
elapse after a workman’s injury be- 
fore he is entitled to any compensa- 


tion. 


Five, each with jurisdiction over a 
district co-extensive with the United 


States congressional district. 


Willimantic in the town of Windham, 
Winsted in the town of Winchester, 


and Rockville in the town of Vernon. 
W. O. Woods. 


No, the items, not their valuation, 


are sworn to. 


Competition,—but the revenue should 
exceed operating cost and contribute 


something toward fixed expenses. 


No, commodity rates must be specific. 


A tariff issued by a selected person 
with power of attorney is called an 


agency issue or tariff. 
Cash on shipment. 





providing that in case of carelessness or negli- 
gence, claim may be brought within the period 
of three years, is likewise to the advantage of 


Shippers should watch their bills of lading, 


as it is yet rather uncer- 
tain whether the Com- 
mission will permit the 
use of a rubber stamp on 
the present bill of lading 
form in order to extend 
the period of its validity. 
The Association will 
keep members advised 
of future developments. 


New Headlight and 
Reflector Ruling 
Effective May 10 


Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 41 (g) 
of Chapter 400 of the 
Public Acts of 1921, as 
amended, it is ruled that 
each motor vehicle oper- 
ating under commercial, 
combination, or trailer 
registration, having an 
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overall width of six feet (6), or more, must be 
equipped not later than May 10, 1930, with 
lights, or reflectors of an approved type, to 
indicate the width of such motor vehicle; such 
lights or reflectors to be installed in accordance 
with the seven specifications recently sent out 
to Association members in Traffic Bulletin No. 
333. The specifications deal with the follow- 
ing subjects:—1. Directions as to the placing 
of lights.or reflectors; 2. Visibility require- 
ments; 3. Colors of reflectors permitted; 4. 
Specifications of electric bulb and lens used; 
5. Reflector surface required if “tile type re- 
flector” is used; 6. Reflector surface required 
if “button type reflector” is used; 7. Reflectors 
approved by Commission according to list at- 
tached to bulletin. 





No. 22 Rayflector 


No. 4 Rayflector 


Above—Rayfiectors No. 22 and No. 4 are two 
of the four approved types of headlight re- 
flectors made by the Atlas-Ansonia Co., New 
Haven. No. 7 and No. 21 Rayflector are also 
approved. On sale at accessory dealers. 


Four of the headlight reflector devices ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
are made by Connecticut concerns. They are: 
No. 1, “Rayflector”, made by the Atlas An- 
sonia Company at New Haven; No. 5 K-S 


Safety Reflector No. 33; No. 15 K-S Safety. 


Reflector No. 63 and No. 16 K-S Reflector 
No. 79, Button Type, made by Kilborn-Sauer 
Company, Fairfield, Connecticut. 
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ARE YOU WATCHING YOUR MAN 
POWER? 


(Continued from page 11) 


on the ability of the New England manufac- 
turer to perform quickly any task assigned to 
him. 

Since that time this buyer has purchased mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of New England prod- 
ucts, and what is more important, he has been 
educated to realize that there are manufac- 
turers in New England who can gear up to 
western manufacturers’ requirements and de- 
liver the goods. 


In my opinion there is much of this type of 
selling necessary, and I think that besides study- 
ing the recommendations of the McGraw-Hill 
editors in respect to rejuvenation of plant and 
equipment, it behooves New England manufac- 
turers—president, general manager, and board 
of directors—to study their salesmen and 
their sales methods. 


Having the right sort of man power in the 
field would automatically solve a lot of sales 
problems that now confront industries. We 
have got to learn sooner or later that high- 
grade men on the road are just about the best 
investment a company can make. 


There used to be the old saying, “Tell 
me who your friends are and I will tell you 
who you are.” In business terms we can say, 
‘Let me see your salesmen, and I will tell you 
what kind of a business you have.” That is a 
pretty safe rule to follow. 


If New England business men have any ques- 
tions in their minds today about the decadence . 
of New England industries, I believe they 
would become its best boosters if they would 
make a first-hand survey of their man power, 
and select the best men they can get, not only 
to manufacture their products, but also to sell 
them. The purchasing agent judges the com- 
pany with whom he is dealing almost entirely 
by the representatives that company sends to 
see the purchasing agent. 

I am enthusiastic about the ingenuity and 
skill of New England industries. I believe there 
is no other section of the country to equal it 
in this respect, but I believe also that the man- 
ufacturer can afford to spend a larger propor- 
tion of his time studying his sales organization. 

The manufacturer who does this may expect 
to see his business grow stronger, and keep 
abreast with the industrial progress which lies 


ahead. 
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After a partial recov- 
———e (Cry in the first two 
months of the year, general business in Con- 
necticut during March underwent a secondary 
reaction which, as shown on the accompanying 
chart, brought the level of activity to a new 
low point for the current recession. The Janu- 
ary and February gains, it would seem, were 
due to a sharp rise in the production of both 


General Summary 


only a slight gain over February. On the other 
hand, the number of man-hours worked in Con- 
necticut factories declined sharply to the lowest 
point touched since March, 1922; every city 
for which employment or man-hour data were 
available reported decreases from February. 
Declines also took place in car-loadings and in 
cotton mill activity in Connecticut. 

In the United States, business activity in 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 























steel and automobiles in January and the first 
part of February; when activity in these indus- 
tries began to lag and indicated that the revival 
was but temporary, industry at large took on 
a more conservative attitude and cut produc- 
tion accordingly. As a result, only two of the 
component items of the Connecticut general 
business curve increased in March. The in- 
crease in bank debits to individual accounts is 
believed to have been due largely to increased 
activity in the stock market while metal ton- 
nage carried by the New Haven Road made 
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March continued to decline, influenced largely, 
as mentioned above, by decreases in steel and 
automobile production. However, a more 
cheerful outlook for the immediate future was 
discernible in the more recent weekly reports of 
activity in both industries. Steel ingot produc- 
tion in the first half of April turned up slightly 
from the March low point whereas the usual 
seasonal trend is downwards; automobile activ- 
ity has also been stepped up over the March 
level. Nevertheless, because wholesale prices 
remain at or near the lowest levels since 1916 
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and because the present depres- 
sion is world-wide, it is to be 
expected that the upward swing 
of business which will probably 
set in within the next few 
months will be one having but 
gradual increases from month to 
month; “normal” business is 
hardly to be expected before the 
last quarter of the year. 


During the four 


Financial WELson 


: > 
——__ weeks ended ae ve 
April 12th, the number of new §& 


corporations formed in Con- 

necticut decreased 24% from 

the corresponding period a year ago; the 
amount of capitalization was higher due to the 
formation of several large corporations to 
deal in stocks, bonds, etc. The number of fail- 
ures continued to run well above last year but 
average net liabilities per failure was smaller. 
Real estate sales and the value of mortgage 
loans declined 21% and 22%, respectively, 
from a year ago. 


Although the volume 
A A 
continued to run below last year and the four 
preceding years during March, activity in- 
creased seasonally over February. For the first 
quarter of the year, the volume of building 
contracts awarded in Connecticut fell off 27% 
when compared with a year ago while in the 
rest of New England and in the United States 
there were decreases of 19% and 12% respect- 
ively. The larger decrease in Connecticut was 
due entirely to one very large commercial build- 
ing contracted for in January, 1929. 


Construction 


March industrial ac- 
copie Cee a Lene, 
as represented by the number of man-hours 
worked, declined sharply from February and 
was 18% lower than in March, 1929. Unusu- 
ally large decreases from February took place 
in Bristol and Meriden factories while more 
moderate declines occurred in concerns in 
Bridgeport, New Britain and New Haven. All 
cities reported large decreases from a year ago. 
Employment in factories in Torrington and 
Waterbury, after holding up well in Febru- 
ary, fell off sharply in March. Danbury fac- 
tories worked on‘curtailed schedules. While 
no data has yet been received for April, it is 
believed that, because of the severity of the 
March reaction, any further large decline rela- 


Labor and Industry 





tive to the normal seasonal 
trend, which is downwards, is 
very unlikely. 

Of the total applicants for 
employment at eight free public 
employment bureaus during the 
four weeks ended March 17th, 
64% were placed compared with 
67% in the same period a year 
ago. Of the skilled workers 
seeking employment, 44% were 
placed against 50% last year. 
Demand for skilled workers in- 
creased somewhat in the first 
half of April while the demand 
for unskilled labor was also 
higher because of increasing out-door work. 

Employment in the United States decreased 
0.5% between February and March although 
normally an increase of 0.7% takes place. No 
other loss between these two months has oc- 
curred since 1924. Industries which showed 
declines in employment in March contrary to 
the usual seasonal trend were the following: 
cotton goods, woolen and worsted goods, iron 
and steel, hardware, machine tools, automo- 
biles and tires, and brass, bronze and copper 
products. On the other hand, employment in 
such industries as agricultural implements, elec- 
trical machinery, shipbuilding and petroleum 
refining remained at a relatively high level. 
Seake During March, retail 
ommmenon tithe ia Contin 
fell off 9% when compared with a year ago 
due veal to the fact that Easter trade came 
in March last year and in April this year. In- 
stallment and charge sales showed only a small 
decrease from a year ago while the decrease 
in cash sales was much larger. Collections were 
poor. Stocks of goods on hand continued to 
run below last year. 


March car-loadings in 
ttn Lebnetet. contineed 
the downward trend in evidence in February. 
Car-loadings of automobiles on the New 
Haven Road fell 29% below last year while 
loadings of building materials, bituminous coal, 
and merchandise less-than-car-load-lot freight 
declined about 14%; decreases also occurred 
in loadings of iron and steel and cotton. Load- 
ings of copper were larger than a year ago. 
During the four weeks ended April 12th load- 
ings at 14 Connecticut cities showed a decrease 
of 11% when compared with the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier while loadings on the 
entire New Haven Road declined 12%. 


Transportation 
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NY attempt to con- 
tribute further to 
the literature con- 
cerning Export 

Trade comes dangerously 
near to adding to an al- 
ready overflowing mea- 
sure. Every phase of the 
subject has been so ably 
and exhaustively covered 
by experts that no matter 
what line of thought one 
may choose to follow, he 
will find himself treading 
on the heels of a prede- 
cessor. 

I hope therefore, to be 
pardoned if I stray off the 
main highway of Trade 
Surveys, Sales Methods, 
Shipping, Finance, et cet- 
era, and comment on a 
feature of our exporting 
activities which has al- 
ways impressed me as 
unique—I refer to the 
spirit of fellowship which 
exists to an extent which 
must be very noticeable 
to any observer wherever 
a gathering of the export- 
ing fraternity occurs. 

I have had numerous 
opportunities for a “‘close- 
up” of such gatherings, 
both of the foreign and 
domestic sales contingents, 
and while it is quite true 
that the widely heralded 
““Modern Business” ethics 


have done much to promote frank interchange 
of ideas and information among competitors 
in domestic trade, the spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness and co-operation exhibited by those en- 
gaged in foreign sales is far more apparent 





A. Schoonmaker 


Fellowship 


One of the outstanding features 
contributing to the esprit de 
corps of the American Export- 
ing fraternity. 


By A. SCHOONMAKER 


Export Manager, Bourne-Fuller Co., 
Unionville, Conn., and Charter Member of 
Association Foreign Trade Committee 


should 





hasten to 


will seek the 


and practical. 

Many times at conven- 
tions, conferences, or less 
formal gatherings of 
export managers or exec- 
utives, I have listened in 
on discussions between ac- 
tual competitors where 
the utmost frankness and 
co-operative spirit was in 
evidence. It is of course 
easy to realize that this 
attitude need not be re- 
garded as strictly unself- 
ish, for the correction of 
some mistaken policy in 
the case of one competitor 
may result in benefits 
which all may share. 

The importance and 
value of this spirit is dem- 
onstrated by the slogan 
adopted by the Export 
Managers Club of New 
York—“Helping each 
other in Export Trade” 
and it is strongly empha- 
sized at all their gather- 


ings, formal and other- 
wise. 
To the manufacturer 


about to embark on an in- 
itial venture in the foreign 
field, or to one who has 
taken the first steps and 
is seeking guidance among 
its apparently intricate 
channels, this spirit is in- 
deed invaluable and he 


avail himself of the assist- 
ance and inspiration which will be willingly 
given him if he 


association 


of those who have preceded him, and plotted 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Chairman Parker of 
——_—_—_———__memes (tne rouse Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has finally 
succeeded in guiding H. R. 10288 over the 
legislative hurdles in the House. For the past 
five years, bills of a similar nature have un- 
successfully sought to regulate transportation 
of persons in interstate commerce by motor 
carriers operating on public highways. The 
Parker Bus Bill seems to incorporate the best 
points of all other bills with the least possible 
number of objectionable features. It is pure 
grist from the House mill, with the dross re- 
moved by five years of opposition and five thou- 
sand pages of testimony from witnesses repre- 
senting all interested parties. It meets the ap- 
proval in that it offers to regulate rates, fur- 
nish adequate protection to interstate passen- 
gers, and provides for the maintenance of high- 
ways without undue restriction or discrimina- 
tion in favor of the large bus operating com- 
panies. 

The bill does not apply to (1) motor ve- 
hicles used in the transportation of school chil- 
dren or teachers, (2) taxicabs and other similar 
vehicles carrying not more than six passengers 
and not operated over regular routes, or to 
(3) motor vehicles owned or operated exclu- 
sively by hotels for the accommodation of pat- 
rons or for sightseeing. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be charged with the 
administration of the bill should it finally be- 
come law. 


The Parker Bus Bill 





Connecticut has lost 
an honorable, sympa- 
thetic and capable pub- 
lic servant by the recent death of James P. 
Glynn, representative from the 5th Congres- 
sional District of the state. Jim Glynn, as he 
was more intimately known by his friends, was 
a typical Connecticut Yankee in the House of 
Representatives. His shrewdness, coupled with 
a keen sense of honesty, good humor and 
Yankee drawl, ofttimes dispelled a tense situ- 
ation in the deliberations of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, of which he was the fifth 
ranking member. In all his years of service, 


An Irreparable 
Loss 








Federal #4 State 


Legislative News 


Jim Glynn was never known to turn a deaf 
ear to a newcomer or fail to befriend a worthy 
person in trouble. 

In spite of his aversion to public utterances, 
he exerted more influence in Congressional 
circles by his quiet, cheerful and convincing per- 
sonality than was accomplished by many a glib 
and polished orator on the floor of the House. 
Tributes to Jim Glynn as a man, a politician 
and a friend would fill a book. Connecticut will 
go far to replace him in every respect. 


As we go to press, the 
Tariff Bill (H. R. 
ion ae 6 ene 4 
last minute grooming by conferees before being 
presented to the Senate and House for ap- 
proval. Many rates have been raised which 
should benefit New England industry. Among 
the rates raised were those on watches and 
clocks, rifles, bells, aluminum, rayon yarn and 
manufactures of rayon, silk and wrapper to- 
bacco. It now appears that the flexible clause 
will be re-instated and the Farm Debenture 
eliminated before being presented to President 
Hoover. Despite the severe attacks of tariff 
critics that Conferees have made the bill a 
very high and undesirable one, Congressman 
John Q. Tilson upholds it on the basis that 
agricultural rates have been raised greatly 
while industrial rates remain for the most part 
as they were, with a few exceptions where in- 
creases were granted after the most careful con- 
sideration. Final enactment of the bill is ex- 
pected by the latter part of May. 


H. R. 3141—Amend- 
ing Paragraph (11) 
of section 20 of Inter- 
state Commerce Act—Passed House 4-3-30 
and Senate 4-16-30—See explanation in 
Transportation Department. 

S 1455—Senator Metcalf of Rhode Is- 
land: To Amend Immigration Act of 1924 
with respect to quote preference. To substi- 
tute immigrants whose services are needed in 
executive, administrative or advisory capaci- 
ties—Passed Senate 4-17-30. 

(Continued on page 39) 


More About 
H. R. 2667 


Other Important Bills 
in Senate and House 









A COMPLETE INVESTMENT 
SERVICE FOR CONNECTICUT 


ESTABLISHED in 1880 this firm, for fifty years has been 


building up and perfecting an organization equipped to 
render complete investment service. 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1880 


re 49 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. FORTLAND 
NEW YORK WORCESTER 


CHICAGO 129 Church Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. © sprincrietp 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION OF DELAWARE 


The Company—Organized 1929, employing a highly organized staff of investment 
experts especially trained in insurance and bank stocks, and possessing what is be- 
lieved to be the most complete statistical data on insurance stocks in existence. 


The Portfolio—Widely diversified holdings of insurance and bank stocks, about 


one-third of the total number of shares held being those of nine Hartford Insurance 
Companies. 


The Assets—Capital and Surplus $15,036,002, 94.1% of which represent Bank, 
Trust and Insurance Stocks. 


The Earnings—Gross income from dividends and interest $409,042. Dividends paid 
$337,500 (figures for first nine months’ operation) . 


GOODWIN-BEACH & COMPANY 


Trust Company BL ipsc. 


64 Peart STREET, 


New Haven, Conn. HartTrorp, Conn. 
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Data contributed by Goodwin-Beach & Co., 


Looking at the secur- 
ity markets in a broad 
Huimatomen=~: Tit, Gat tnivne 
during the last month has been wholly satis- 
factory in face of the slow improvement of 
general business conditions. 


The action of the market during the last 
month has proved conclusively that shrewd in- 
vestors are interested in the leading industries 
of the country. These investors are showing 
careful discrimination in their purchases. 

Since the first of the year the market has 
given an unusually good account of itself; con- 
fidence in the future 
trend has been largely 
restored and we feel 
that the average business 
man has a much more 
optimistic attitude about 
the trend of business 
during the _ ensuing 
months. In all probability, the action of the 
security markets during the early months of 
the year has helped considerably to bring about 
this optimistic feeling. 


There are many and various opinions as to 
the trend of the security markets for the bal- 
ance of the year, but the bears seem in the 
minority. The question at the present time 
would appear to be not “Will conditions get 
any worse?” but “How soon a market recovery 
from present levels will develop?” 


Underlying conditions should show consid- 
erable improvement during the next few 
months. Security markets as a whole should 
continue steady around present levels, with the 
possibility of slight reactions taking place from 
time to time which will be brought about for 
technical reasons only. The general optimism 
prevailing at the present time would seem justi- 
hed. 

The quarterly statements for some of the 
leading Companies have been published and 
show that the net results for the first quarter 
of this year are not as good as the first quarter 


Market Looking 
Upward 


error. 
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Market Comments for the April issue 
was contributed by Paine, Webber 
& Co. Credit line was omitted in 








believed to be reliable but not guaranteed. 


of last year, but in the majority of cases the 
showing has been entirely satisfactory, and an 
advance over the corresponding quarter in 
1928. 

Relatively cheap money has been an aid to 
the general situation. The Federal Reserve pol- 
icy is apparently to provide a low credit cost 
to industries, and this in itself is a most en- 
couraging feature. 


During the last 

month the keen inter- 

est in Hartford In- 
surance Stocks has been 
very noticeable. The de- 
mand for these issues 
has been unsually good 
and has seen an ever in- 
creasing interest from 
outside sources. 

The stocks of the va- 
rious Fire Insurance Companies have been the 
leaders from the standpoint of demand and 
market appreciation. This is perfectly natural 
because of the splendid showing which. these 
companies made during the year 1929. How- 
ever, indications point to even a better showing 


for 1930. 


The local companies have been benefitted ma- 
terially by the general improvement in market 
conditions. Their portfolios have shown a sub- 
stantial increase in value since the first of the 
year. The improvement in prices of common 
stocks has increased the value of these hold- 
ings of the majority of our Hartford Insur- 
ance Companies fortfolios to the extent of ap- 
proximately 15%. 

There seems to be little doubt but that the 

majority of Hartford Insurance Stocks are 
still substantially underpriced. Average prices 
are in many cases only slightly above actual 
liquidating values, and are some 10 to 12 times 
earnings, which is abnormally low. At present 
prices they represent exceptional values. 

(Continued on page 36) 


Insurance Stock 
Demand Increases 
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Firms Who Pay—By Check 


RYON A. FONES, Manager, Signal 

System Division of the Connecticut Tel- 

ephone and Electric Corporation, champ- 

ioned the Pay-by-Check movement in an 
article on ‘“The Growth of the Pay-By-Check 
System in Connecticut’? which appeared in the 
March issue of Connecticut Industry. He re- 
lated the experiences of the Salt’s Textile Com- 
pany of Bridgeport which had adopted the 
plan largely on his recommendation as an exec- 
utive of that concern. The satisfying result of 
issuing ten thousand checks without the loss of 
life or money was sufficient evidence to convert 
Mr. Fones into a life time booster for the pay- 
by-check plan. 

As shown by a recent survey made by the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, the 
following manufacturers are said to be paying 
their employes either wholly or in part by check. 
While the list is not guaranteed, it is believed 
to be substantially correct as much of the in- 
formation was secured through the coopera- 
tion of commercial banks in the state. 


ANSONIA 
American Brass Co., S. O. & C. Co. 


BRIDGEPORT 
Automatic Machine Co., Bassick Co., Bead 
Chain Co., Beechmont Dairy Co., Bridgeport 
Brass-Co., Bridgeport Coach Lace Co., Bridge- 
port Chain Co., Bridgeport Screw Co., Bullard 
Co., Claude Neon of Conn., Inc., General Elec- 
tric Co., Lebaron, Inc., Mitchell Dairy Co., 
Monowatt Electric Corp., National Transport- 
ation Co., Producto Machine Co., Reliable 
Motor Freight Co., Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Remington Typewriter, Saltex Looms, Inc., 
Sikorsky Aviation Corp., Singer Mfg. Co., 
United Illuminating Co., Warner Brothers Co. 
BETHEL 
Wasserman Hat Co. 
BRANFORD 
Atlantic Wire Co. 
BRISTOL 
Clayton Mfg. Co., New Departure Mfg. 
Co., Veeder-Root, Inc. 
CANAAN 
Borden’s Farm Products Co., Connecticut 
Power Co. 


DANBURY 
Danbury & Bethel Gas & Elec. Co., Her- 
man Walther, Inc., Hoyt, Messinger Corp., 
Mallory Hat Co., Paul Martin Hat Co., Mur- 
phy-Gorman Co. 
DANIELSON 
Anderson Mill Supply Co. 
DERBY 
Briesenick-Shelton Co. 
EAST HAMPTON 
Central Connecticut Power & Light Co. 
EAST HARTFORD 
The Noble & Westbrook Co., The Silver 
Lane Pickle Co. 
FAIRFIELD 
E. I. duPont deNemours Co., Kennel Food 
Supply Co., U. S. Aluminum Co. 
GLASGO 
The Glasgo Finishing Co. 
GLASTONBURY 
J. B. Williams Co. 
GREENWICH 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Greenwich 
Water & Gas Co. 
GROTON 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Corp. 
HARTFORD 
Carling Tool & Machine Co., Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Fuller Brush Co., Maxim 
Silencer Co., Plimpton Mfg. Co., Div. U. S. 
Envelope Co., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., 
Pratt & Whitney Co., S. L. & G. H. Rogers 
Co. (Oneida Community Ltd., Successors). 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Wiremold Co. 


HAZARDVILLE 
Amos D. Bridge’s Sons, Inc. 
JEWETT CITY 
Ashland Cotton Co., The Jewett City Tex- 
tile Novelty Co. 
LITCHFIELD 
The Trumbull Vanderpoel Elec. Mfg. Co. 
MERIDEN 
Bassick Co., Conn. Tele. & Elec. Corp, Man- 
ning, Bowman & Co., Miller Bros. Pen Co., 
The Miller Co., New Departure Mfg. Co., 
C. I. Packer Tool & Die Co. 
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MIDDLETOWN 
The Omo Mfg. Co., Remington. Typewriter 


Co., The Russell Mfg. Co., Wilcox, Crittenden 
Co., Inc. 


MILFORD 
Milford Mfg. Co., Wright & Corson Co. 
MOODUS 
The Hadley-Smith Mfg. Co. 
MOOSUP 
‘ Aldrich Brothers Co., The Floyd Cranska 
O. 
NAUGATUCK 


Peter Paul, Inc., Risdon Mfg. Co., U. S. 
Rubber Co. 
NEW BRITAIN 
Fafnir Bearing Co., Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Co., New Brit- 
ain Machine Co., Skinner Chuck Co. 
NEW HAVEN 
Acme Wire Co., Connecticut Box Co., Con- 
necticut Gas & Coke Co., Continental Baking 
Co., General Baking Co., Loose Wiles Biscuit 
Co., New England Paper Box Co., New Haven 
Gas Light Co., Western Union Telegraph Co. 
NEW LONDON 


Central Vermont Railway, Inc., Connecticut 


Power Co. 
NORWALK 
Connecticut Lace Works, Inc., Meeker’s 
Union Foundry Co., Standard Safety Razor 


Corp. 
NORWICH 
Richmond Radiator Co. 
PLAINFIELD 
Lawton Mills. 
PLAINVILLE 
The Connecticut Quarries Co., Peck-Harris 
Mfg. Co., The Plainville Casting Co., Plain- 
ville Electro-Plating Co. 
PORTLAND 
Portland Foundry Co. 
PUTNAM 
The Belding-Heminway Co. 
ROCKVILLE 
Hockanum Mills Co., Peerless Silk Textile 
Corp., J. J. Regan Mfg. Co., White Corbin 
& Co. (Div., U. S. Envelope Co.). 
SEYMOUR 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., The 
H. A. Matthews Mfg. Co., The Seymour Mfg. 
Co., The Seymour Products Co. 
SHELTON 
O. K. Tool Co. 
SOUTHINGTON 
Peck- Stow & Wilcox Co. 


PAY CHECKS 


Purveyors of MADE IN CON- 
NECTICUT PAY CHECKS to 
Connecticut’s leading manufac- 
turers. 


Our salesmen will gladly suggest 
a pay check plan for you. 
That which we OURSELVES 


use has found much favor. 


THE 
KELLOGG & BULKELEY CO. 


Bank Stationers and Lithographers 
419 Franklin Avenue, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Telephone No. 5-3157 


MODERNIZE 
YOUR SHIPPING 
METHODS 


OR utmost efficiency and economy your 

packaging methods must meet the require- 
ments of present day shipping conditions. 
Hinde & Dauch Package Engineers — backed 
by the experience and resources of the 
world’s largest corrugated fibre box making 
organization—are qualified and ready to co- 
operate with you in modernizing your pack- 
aging system. No charge or obligation for 
this service. 

We are prepared to serve you promptly on 
any of your requirements in corrugated fibre 
packing material and shipping boxes. There’s 
an H &D box-making plant in New York. 
Prices and samples on request. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 

2 Lafayette St., (Bell) Worth 1648, New York,N.Y. 

E. H. Chandler, Representative, Bridgeport, Conn. 

(Mail—Box 102, Fairfield, Conn.) Barnum 3955 


HINDE & DAUCH of" SHIPPING BOXES 
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SOUTH MANCHESTER 
Cheney Brothers. 
SOUTH NORWALK 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., The Norwalk Co., Pe- 
quot Wire Cloth Co. 
STAMFORD 
Schavoir Rubber Co. 
STRATFORD 
Baird Machine Co. 
SUFFIELD 
Town School Committee. 
TORRINGTON 
American Brass Co., Dayton Mfg. Co., Fitz- 
gerald Mtg. Co., Hendey Machine Co., Hotch- 
kiss Brothers Co., Progressive Mfg. Co., 
Schroeder Brothers Co., The Torrington Co., 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington Printing Co., 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Union Hardware 
Co., Warrenton Woolen Co. 
UNIONVILLE 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Case Mfg. Co., C. W. 
House & Sons, National Patent Reed Co., 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
VOLUNTOWN 
The Beachdale Company. 
WALLINGFORD 
The H. L. Judd Co. 
WATERBURY 
American Brass Co., American Metal Hose 
Co., Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., Bristol 
Co., Chase Brass & Copper Co., Chase Com- 
panies, Chase Metal Works, Chromium Corp. 
of America (headquarters in New York), Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co., Continental Bak- 
ing Co., French Mfg. Co., Kalbfleisch Corp., 
Lux Clock Co., Manufacturers Foundry Co., 
E. J. Manville Machine Co., Patent Button 
Co., Scovill Mfg. Co., Shoe Hardware Co., 
Steele & Johnson Mfg. Co., Valley Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury Brass Goods Co., Waterbury Clock 
Co., Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., Water- 
bury Mfg. Co., Waterbury Rolling Mills, A. H. 
Wells Co. 
WEST HAVEN 
Armstrong Rubber Co. 
WILLIMANTIC 
American Thread Co., Rockville-Willimantic 
Lighting Co., Willimantic Silk, Inc. 
WINDSOR LOCKS 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., The Montgom- 


ery Co. 
WINDSOR 
Stevens Paper Mills, Inc. 
WOODSTOCK 
Stillwater Worsted Mills. 
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MARKET COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 33) 

Bank Stock Trend New York Bank 
Upward Stocks have been from 
—$—$—$$$———__—_________ _ time to time very ac- 
tive with the trend during the month towards 
higher levels. There have been several rumors 
of large mergers and one hears the names of 
some of the leading banks of New York men- 
tioned in these merger possibilities. 

Bank stocks as a whole are at the present 
time selling between 20 and 30 times earnings, 
but the general feeling seems to be that the 
prices of a few of the selected issues will con- 
tinue to advance from time to time anticipating 
many new merger possibilities. 


Of outstanding im- 
portance and interest 
emeaceeen SO Gouna sen the 
country at large, was the recent announcement 
of the proposed capital increase of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company stock. 
Stockholders of this company of record at the 
close of business May 23rd will be entitled to 
subscribe for one new share for each six shares 
then held at the rate of $100 a share. This 
right will expire at the close of business Au- 
gust 1, 1930. 

Looking ahead for the next few months of 
the year, we believe that the constructive forces 
are much stronger than any possible dangers 
which may arise. 

Security prices in our opinion will probably 
be higher around the middle of the year than 
those prevailing at present. 

Occasional technical reactions are logically 
expected, but if the market continues in a sane 
fashion, it is also reasonable to expect sub- 
stantially higher prices later in the year when 
the gradual improvement in general business 
conditions is more apparent. 


Constructive Forces 
Outweigh Dangers 


FELLOWSHIP 


(Continued from page 30) 
the chart which will be his for the asking. 

As the amazing figures of America’s foreign 
trade are periodically published, and congratu- 
latory comment on American enterprise, skill, 
and sales ability is broadcast, I am always in- 
clined to ascribe a generous share of the credit 
to the real “golden rule” spirit which I know 
exists among our fraternity and to hope that it 
may continue as strong and wholesome in the 
future as it has in the past. 











} 
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President Hubbard Returns 


A brief sketch of two months’ 


DD six thousand 
miles of ocean 
and two thous- 
and miles of land 

travel plus a heaping measure of genteel Italian 
and Greek hospitality, interviews with Veni- 
zelos, Mussolini, Pope Pius XI, Ambassadors 
Edge and Garrett, U. S$. Commercial Attachés 
in Greece, Italy and France, together with in- 
dustrialists and shopkeepers and you will have 
a skeleton picture of Mr. Hubbard’s travels 
abroad since February 15. 


As he said on his return, “This has been 
the most interesting and informative trip I 
have ever made abroad. Aside from the per- 
sonal pleasure derived from viewing the nat- 
ural scenery of Italy, Greece, Yougoslavie, Al- 
bania and France, I have been able to get many 
enlightening facts on the market possibilities 
for Connecticut made products. 


“Although American made products are now 
selling to some extent in Greece there are sev- 
eral steps which must be taken if they are to 
gain rather than lose ground in this developing 
country. The credit standing of Greece is sec- 
ond to none in all Europe. The quantity of 
goods we are able 
to sell in that 
country depends 
largely upon our 
merchandising pol- 
icy, which at pres- 
ent is sadly lack- 
ing, due to our 
laxity in not mak- 
ing a closer study 
of Greek buying 
habits and meth- 
ods used by for- 
eign competitors.” 


One instance of 
America’s _ short- 
sighted sales pol- 
icy, particularly 
stressed by Presi- 
dent Hubbard, 





travel in Italy, Greece, Albania, 
Yougoslavie, and France. 





paste manufacturer who 
shipped large cartons of 
tooth paste in tubes with 
the name of the product 
and manufacturer printed on the cartons and 
tube containers in English rather than in Greek. 
German companies print the names of their 
products, including “Made in Germany” in 
Greek, and also give attention to the customs of 
the people with reference to the type of con- 
tainer which finds favor with the greatest num- 
ber of customers. The Germans also follow out 
the same idea in marking hardware, imple- 
ments and all other products in Greek rather 
than in their own language. At present German 
made tooth paste is shipped in jars, due to the 
Greek preference for this style of package. 
This typical example shows that American 
products, even when superior to other makes, 
must be packaged in a style demanded by the 
customer. 


President Hubbard’s itinerary included stops 
in twenty-nine cities and towns in the countries 
previously mentioned. The principal points vis- 
ited were Athens, Patras, Island of Corfu, and 
Delphi in Greece; Florence, Venice, Rome, 
Bologna and Trieste, Italy; Bar and Ragusa 
in Yougoslavie; 
Durazzo and 
Santa Quarante in 
Albania;and Paris 
and Cannes in 
France. 


Since it has been 
impossible to give 
details of Mr. 
Hubbard’s trip in 
this issue of Con- 
necticut Industry a 


complete account 
of all interviews, 
including import- 


ant trade sugges- 
tions and a list 
of industrial ques- 
tions and answers 


by Mussolini will 





was the case of a 
certain tooth 


President Hubbard runs the Customs House gauntlet 


appear in the 
June issue. 
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Prepared by Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule and Coates. 


Further progress has 
been made in 1930 
penne: nk DE 6 Se 
nating Multiple Inheritance Taxes by a decision 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court. In the last few years many State legis- 
latures have adopted the principle of inheri- 
tance tax reciprocity, so that at the death of 
a taxpayer the collection of additional inheri- 
tance taxes by the State of issue of investment 
securities, together with the normal inheritance 
and estate taxes payable in almost all the States 
to the State in which the decedent resided has 
been eliminated by reciprocal provisions. 

In the case of the Farmer’s Loan & Trust 
Company as surviving Executor of Henry R. 
Taylor, deceased v. the State of Minnesota, the 
United States Supreme Court handed down a 
decision on January 6, 1930. Henry R. Taylor, 
a resident of New York State, died on De- 
cember 4, 1925, leaving a large estate includ- 
ing over $300,000.00 of coupon and registered 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness issued 
by the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
the State of Minnesota. All of these securities 
were kept by him in New York State and the 
instruments were located there at the time of 
his death. 

Minnesota has had a valid inheritance tax 
law since 1897 and for many years past has 
been imposing an inheritance tax upon stocks 
and bonds of local corporations or municipali- 
ties or the State itself as left in the assets of 
non-resident decedents. It is one of the nine 
States still left in the non-reciprocal group as 
to inheritance taxes. The other States are Ari- 
zona, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota and Utah. Such 
taxation, especially as to corporation stocks, 
has also been enforced for many years past in 
many States within the reciprocal group and 
has been effective in such States also, except 
where exempt through reciprocity. Multiple 
taxation of this sort had been previously de- 
clared legal and constitutional by the United 


Multiple 
Inheritance Taxes 


States Supreme Court in numerous court de- 
cisions. Ihe Supreme Court has now definitely 
overruled the principle of multiple taxation with 
respect to bonds and in its opinion supports its 
change of attitude as evidenced by the following 
quotations therefrom: 

Primitive conditions have passed; business is now trans- 
acted on a national scale. A very large part of the country’s 
wealth is invested in negotiable securities whose protection 
against discrimination, unjust and oppressive taxation, is 
a matter of the greatest moment * * * * Existing conditions 
imperatively demand protection of choses in action against 


multiplied taxation * * * * 

Prior to 1925, States of decedents’ residence 
were collecting inheritance taxes upon every- 
thing, except outside real estate left by the de- 
cedent. Outside real estate was not taxed, that 
being left to the State in which it actually was 
located. However, tangible personal property 
was taxed by the State of residence, together 
with intangible personal property, such as 
stocks, bonds, bank accounts, etc. In June, 1925, 
the United States Supreme Court handed down 
a decision in the celebrated Frick case that tan- 
gible personal property located in an outside 
State could be taxed only by the Federal govern- 
ment and the State in which it was actually lo- 
cated and not a second time by the State of 
the decedent’s residence. Thus, property of this 
nature was exempted from multiple taxation 
and was placed in the same category as real 
estate. In 1926 another important decision was 
rendered by the United States Supreme Court 
in the case if the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Executor of Briggs v. Doughton, 
Commissioner of Revenue of the State of North 
Carolina. North Carolina was imposing an in- 
heritance tax upon the assets of non-resident 
decedents based on their ownership of the capi- 
tal stock of a corporation, which also owned 
buildings, machinery, stations, etc., inside of 
such outside State. This decision rendered it 
unlawful for a State to impose an inheritance 
tax upon the stock of a corporation incorpo- 
rated in another State based on the theory that 
a large part of the property owned by such 
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corporation was located 
in the State seeking to 
impose the tax. George 
Briggs left stock in the 
R. i? Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, a New 
Jersey corporation, of 
a value of over $100,- 
000.00 and two-thirds 
of the value of the 
property of that New 
Jersey corporation was 
located in North Caro- |g 
lina. The Briggs stock 
had at no time been lo- 
cated in North Caro- 
lina. However, the 
laws of North Caro- 
lina provided that the 
non-resident estate 
should be taxed, the 
valuation being in pro- 
portion to the total 
value of the corpora- 
tion’s assets as com- 
pared with the prop- 
erty owned by it in 
North Carolina. In the 
Supreme Court decision 
handed down in the 
Briggs case, it was 
stated that Mr. Briggs owned shares of the 
Tobacco Company, but that the Company, and 
not he, owned its property. Thus, Rhode 
Island, where the decedent lived, and New Jer- 
sey where the Company was incorporated, were 
the only States which could tax its stock left 


catenins (Oa 
THE BLIND MAN — 


LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 31) 
S 3059 and S 3061—Unemployment Bills 
—Introduced by Mr. Wagner of New York: 


To provide for advanced planning and a 


lated construction of certain public works for 
stabilization of industry and for the preven- 
tion of unemployment during periods of de- 
pression and to add a new paragraph to Sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of March 4, 1913, creating 
the Department of Labor, which provides for 
collection and publishing monthly unemploy- 
ment statistics. Both passed Senate 4-28-30. 

S 3060—Introduced by Mr. Wagner of 
New York: To relieve unemployment— 
“Creates United States Employment Service”, 
allowing for the establishment of Federal 
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Courtesy New York Herald-Tribune. 
Copyright, 1930, New York Tribune, Inc. 


Beggars in this, the richest country in the world 
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in his estate. 

Although the deci- 
sion in the Taylor case 
just decided involves 
intangible property in 
the form of municipal 
and State bonds, the 
language of the deci- 
sion appears broad 
) 
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stocks as well, although 
it may be necessary to 
try other cases based 
on this decision before 
the rule is established. 
In other words, it is 
likely that the States 
interested will make a 
struggle to prevent this 
decision from ruling 
out the taxation of cor- 
poration stocks of their 
States left by non-resi- 
dent decedents. 

It is probable that 
refunds could be 
claimed where this de- 
cision is applicable pro- 
vided such claims are 
not barred because of 
statutory reasons. 

It is felt that this recent decision in the Tay- 
lor case will speed up the solution of the income 
tax complications as they relate to multiple tax- 
ation, since the present attitude of the United 
States Supreme Court is contrary to the deci- 
sions in earlier cases. 


Employment Agencies in various states. Sen- 
ate voted on 4-28-30 to consider bill imme- 
diately after settlement of Judge Parker’s 
nomination. 

H. R. 11876—Immigration—Sets up cer- 
tain educational requirements for naturaliza- 
tion. Referred to Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization on 4-23-30. 

H. R. 11781—Rivers and Harbors Bill— 
Authorizes appropriation of $504,000 for 
Bridgeport Harbor and $495,000 for Housa- 
tonic project. Passed House 4-25-30. 

National Origin’s Clause of Immigration 
Bill repealed by-Senate on April 25. 

Senate Debate on S 51 (Harris Immigra- 
tion Bill) resulted in cutting down immigra- 
tion from Europe to United States from 150,- 
000 to 80,000 on April 24. ; 








“EXCHANGES: 


This department is conducted for the benefit of mem- 
bers without charge. Information concerning any kind 
of executive help will be furnished on request—— 


PRODUCTION EXEC- 
UTIVE—Age 33. Mar- 
ried. Graduate of Rens- 
$$ selaer Poly. Inst. Desires 
position with a large corporation where previous 
experience as production superintendent, works man- 
ager, can be utilized to the greatest degree. Salary 
to start not half so important as opportunity to pro- 
gress. Can furnish excellent recommendations. Ad- 
dress P. W. 56. 

OFFICE MANAGER OR PURCHASING AGENT 
—Young man age 36, married, desires position as 
ofice manager or purchasing agent. Is thoroughly 
experienced in industrial accounting and general office 
management. Also has unblemished record of intel- 
ligent and profitable purchasing of materials, machine 
tools and plant equipment. Available at once. Address 
P. W. 49. 

PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR— AVIATION — 
Man 38, married, desires position as supervisor of 
covering and covering assembly department with avia- 
tion concern. Has had ten years’ experience in the 
manufacture of airplanes dating back to Naval Air- 
craft factory at League Island in 1919. For past 13 
months foreman of covering and covering assembly 
department of the Moth Aircraft Corp. at Lowell, 
Mass. Capable of organizing and training own person- 
nel. Address P. W. 50. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER—Age 36. 
Married. Has for the past five years been industrial 
relations manager for the largest company of its kind 
in Connecticut. Desires similar position with another 
company due to recent changes of policy in his pres- 
ent work. This man has many other notable accom- 
plishments to his credit and can furnish a clean bill 
of sale to any interested purchaser of his services. Sal- 
ary required, $5,000 to $6,000. For further informa- 
tion address P. W. 57. 

PERSONNEL MANAGER—Due to the closing of 
a Connecticut plant on April 30 a very capable per- 
sonnel manager is available for another job. This 
man is highly recommended by his previous employers. 
In addition to the handling of employment, insurance, 
compensation and pensions he has made an excel- 
lent showing in the promotion of safety measures. 
For further information address P. W. 58. 

STOCK SYSTEMATIZER—Young man who has 
been engaged for the past 12 years in all phases of 
stock up-keep and betterment of stock conditions, in- 
cluding production efficiency, planning, routing, and 
sales promotion desires a position with large corpora- 
tion (aviation preferred) where his knowledge 
gained from experience may be used to the fullest 
extent. A-1 references furnished. For further informa- 
tion address P. W. 59. 

WORKS MANAGER—Progressive production man 
who has through sheer industry and application 
worked his way up through the various stages from 
apprentice boy, tool maker, to foreman of machine 
room, general foreman, superintendent and finally in 
1920 to works manager of a plant manufacturing 
printing presses. Due to a merger which placed his 
future in jeopardy, he now seeks a position with a 
machine tool or parts manufacturer as works manager 


Employment 
Service 


or its equivalent. Since reaching the status of gen- 
eral foreman in 1914, this is the first time he has 
ever sought to sell his services. His record should 
command the attention of any manufacturer who seeks 
greater efficiency in his machine shop or assembling 
methods. Address P. W. 60. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGER—Graduate engineer, 
who has had experience as a foreman and traveling 
supervisor, overseeing the work in sixteen factories 
and who also has been employed as research engi- 
neer and personnel director, is open for a position 
where his experience may be utilized to the fullest 
extent. Since 1923 his experience has been with a large 
battery manufacturer. He comes well recommended 
and is known by an executive of the Association. 
Address P. W. 61. 

PERSONNEL MANAGER—Age 48. Married. Col- 
lege man. Last position with New Haven road took 
him into shop practice, shop management, supervision 
of welfare, organization of shop councils, foremen’s 
conference, and personnel work in the field of adjust- 
ment of grievances. Excellent references. Address 
P. W. No. 45. 

SUPERINTENDENT of nationally advertised elec- 
tric specialty manufacturing concern desires change; 
prefer small business with development possibilities; 
will consider active interest with proper parties if 
desired; married American; habits A-1; technical 
information and practical experience with initiative 
and record of ability to secure results; accountant; 
inquiries confidential. Address P. W. 54. 


FACTORY FOR SALE 
—Going concern, an old 
textile company located 
in a Connecticut town with a population of five 
thousand, may be purchased outright for less than 
one-half the appraised value. The eight buildings 
included make up 55,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing 
floor space, together with ample storage space. Labor 
market excellent with present force of 75 available. 
Equipment includes a first-class boiler plant, with 
electric motor drives. Buildings are fully sprinklered 
and insured. Machinery includes 17 sets of Cards, 
20 Mules, 6188 Spindles, 1028 Twister Spindle-386 
Winding Spindles, 3 Mixing Pickers, 2 Burr Pickers, 
20 Scott & Williams B3 Knitting Machines, with top- 
ping, looping and drying machinery to balance. Mill 
now making wool spun knitting weaving and fancy 
mop yarns. Address S. E. 13. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL TOOL MANU- 
FACTURER—An attractive proposition exists in Con- 
necticut for a manufacturer of small tools who uses 
forgings and who can change his location to south- 
ern New England and use about 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Present distribution of tools must be well 
established through mill supply or hardware jobbers. 
S. E. 14. 

WANTED—750 or 1000 gallon steam fire pump. 
Address, Robertson Paper Box Company, Inc., Mont- 
ville, Connecticut. 

WANTED—CONTRACT WORK—A Connecticut 
manufacturer of coffee and tea percolators desires 
to make small articles on contract. Address S. E. 15. 


Factory Space 






















Saving with Safety 


on Compensation Insurance 


AMERICAN MUTUAL policyholders 


have the protection of the strongest, largest, 





oldest mutual liability insurance company in 


the world. 


Moreover, for more than forty consecutive 





years this company’s policyholders have 
received annual dividends amounting to at least 


one-fifth of the premiums they have paid. 


An AMERICAN MUTUAL policy offers 


an unusual combination of economy and 





protection. Write for complete information. 


Pimerican Mutual 


Liability Insurance Co. 


Corner Berkeley & Columbus, Boston, Mass. Offices in Principal Cities 








Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 


U. S. Mail Services 


**INTERCOASTAL WEsTBOUND”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


“~ 7 9 
**RouND—lIHE—WokrLD’ 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 

New York. 


*°TRANS—PaciFic’’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 


25 Broadway 
Bowling Green 3144 
NEW YORK 


Good Printing Plates 


Advertising men know 
that illustrating, design- 
ing and good printing 
plates are one of the 
essential mechanics for 
producing satisfactory 
results in printed litera- 
ture. 


Advertising Art 
and Engraving 


PLIMPTON BLDG. ANN & PEARL ST 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MACHINERY 


MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a_cuntract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


“QUICK TRAVEL” 

On many occasions the business man finds 
it absolutely imperative to make a trip in 
the quickest possible time. In such cases, 
there is one way of securing the fastest 
transportation and the fastest arrangement 
of detail—that way is to call this office. 
Air, land, and water transportation, all are 
arranged through this organization. Special 
arrangements independent of schedules are 
often possible where the need is urgent. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford National Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 


ap SERVICE 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








